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MR. POLICYHOLDER have a hand 
in prosperity 












It’s pretty certain that you decided on a: life-assurance policy for 





purely personal reasons — because you watited to save, because you 
think a bit of capital or some extra income will come in handy 
when you retire, and because you want to be prepared for any 
eventuality. You sleep easier thanks to Life Assurance —and you 
value the feeling of independence it gives you. 


Yet, though your reasons for taking out a policy may have been 
personal, it’s worth remembering what an important part Life Assurance 
plays in helping to keep Britain prosperous. As the nation’s most 
important form of personal saving, it plays a big part in the fight against 
inflation. And money put into Life Assurance provides finance for 

the industrial expansion on which our future depends. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


a better life for you and for everyone 





Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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MR. MACMILLAN BEAT SIR OLIVER FRANKS in the 


— Portrait of the Week— The Spectator 


election to the Chancellorship of Oxford Univer- 6872 cstablusheda 1828 
sity—a defeat for the Establishment, according to 

the victor, who sees himself, apparently, as a FRIDAY. MARCH 11. 1960 
Disestablishmentarian, but also widely regarded 

as a victory for MAs emerging from the back- | portrait of the Week 339 Books: 


woods over dons crawling out of the woodwork, 


for men over women, and for Balliol, the Carlton, | Guillebaud’s Travel. 334. The Shadow of an Epic John Wain 360 
the Turf, the Beefsteak, Buck’s, Pratt’s and the Thirty Years On 341 — — — ve nema: 4 Garey, 
>. . i onn = ATortimer, ernar Przonzi, offrey 

Atheneum over Queen's, Lloyds Bank, the Re- | The BBC’s Yugoslav Service 342 Goes Bptee Ghandi aa po a 
form Club, Printing House Square and the Wind of Change Stephen Kine-Hall 344 Hector Maclver, G. D. Klingopulos 361-366 
Atheneum. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, MA, refused to seine . sia Wall Streei Blues Nichoias Davenport 367 
iia » tes nto 4 _ ‘I reo: n Contempt - s Ne 347 
reveal how he had voted to all reporters (‘I regard Pp t ‘ 4 nevetseed Mites. Canis 368 
the ballot as secret’) except Mr. Randolph World Disaster Reliei Erskine B. Childers 34Y ‘ 
Churchill (It’s not the first time I’ve voted against What For? Christopher Hollis sm Company te 370 
Macmillan’), thus giving the News of the World Be Peniie startin Lindvay MP me Roundabow: Katharine Whitehorn 372 
a world scoop. In the House of Commons Mr. ware ef Symgatiy Martin Lindsay, M 3 Design Kenneth J. Robinson 373 
Harold Wilson congratulated Mr. Macmillan on Letters 33! Cutten Leds OO 174 
the success of his slogan, Nunquam id habuimus Theatre Alan Brien 355 : - 

: - : zZ Wine of the Week Cyri! Ray 374 
tam bonum, to the surprise. delight and amuse- Nite ae 

m Television Peter Forster 356 - 
ment of all those members who had not read the ms Crossword 374 
Cinema /sabei Quigiy 357 


Cartoons and illustrat:on: by Quentin Blake, Michact Heath, 


quip four days previously in the Spectator. 
Ballet Clive Barnes 358 Michael Peyton, Sprod and Trog 
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AN INDIAN MP Said that China would test an atom 3 
bomb at 9 o’clock on the morning of March 28. q ul L L E B A U D % I R AV E L S 
The chairman of the Soviet Atomic Energy 
Administration said ‘Nonsense. Mr. Khrushchev 
told the Mayor of San Francisco that the Soviet HE name of Claude Guillebaud first came Spectator pointed out at the time of the publica- 
Union would agree with other countries to destroy blic in the I Thies oleae 3 f , rs tig 
nuclear weapons. ‘under proper surveillance.” before the pu slic in the ate irties, when he tion of Mr. Gui lebaud s earlier report, it is ridicu- 
Western Germany appealed to NATO for ‘an | wrote a book praising Hitler's economic system lous to try to examine and pronounce on the 
integrated supply system in Europe.” and an- | He was not concerned with what the Nazis were ‘adequacy’ or ‘efficiency’ of a service without 
“ene aca 7 “ vet seem ~ American | trying to do, but simply how they were doing it: reference to what service it is providing. That 
; eed Star- er i n ce. : ‘ : ; ; ; a a 

ee ae eee ee eee ‘| think Hitler, technically, made a very good job committee actually declined ‘to visit formally any 
of a planned economy, he told the Mail in an hospitals or other establishments concerned with 
interview last week. ‘Not our cup of tea, but it the working of the National Health Service’-— 
THE GUILLEBAUD REPORT on railway pay recom- | W4S all right for the Germans.’ Then, four years which was as if an investigation into the efficiency 
mended increases of up to 18 per cent.; the BTC ago, he headed a committee on the Health Service of a regiment had declined to inquire whether any 
and the railway unions got into a huddle; and it | set up to advise how, ‘in view of the burdens on of the men knew how to shoot. In the same way, 
was announced that Budget Day would be | the Exchequer, a rising charge upon it can be to work out an elaborate wage structure for the 
Monday, April 4. An Administration of Justice . ee ae - elt ; 2 

. : a avoided, while providing for the maintenance of railways without reference to what they are doing 
Bill proposed to remove anomalies in the law of ae ; alge ‘ s ; . 
habeas corpus and of contempt of court. Mr. | 9 adequate service.” He found that this system. for the public is an interesting academic exercise, 
Butler wanted the public to be ‘aware immediately too, was working well; there was no evidence of but it does not help to answer the essential ques- 
of the danger’ of drip-feed portable oil heaters. | widespread extravagance, and no need for any _ tion of the railways’ future. 
A debate on the Navy Estimates revealed that | jyaior changes. Now, his report on the railways Clearly their prospects are gloomy so long as 
73 per cent. of the Royal Navy’s officers and ree hat t foll h di Sees sdaee t b iin Ww 
60 per cent. of its ratings did their sailing ashore, has appeared; and it follows the same trend. It they are run as they have been since the war. We 
and that the operational fleet consisted of 147 | cannot, of course, boast that everything is satis- must apologise, in this connection, to the Minister 
ships. What it did not reveal was that there are | factory; but its criterion of what is unsatisfactory of Transport for attributing to him the belief that 
“4 roy ve and 408 full four-ringed captains on | appears to be that railwaymen’s wages are ‘out the railways are shortly going to be self-support- 

siesta of line, compared to equivalent jobs—in other ing: he had not, in fact, committed himself on the 


* 





* words, that there’s nothing wrong with the system, prospects for the railway system at the time we 
THe wae oF chance blowing through Africa blew only with the failure to keep the railways in step wrote; and when he does so it seems certain that 
out of General de Gaulle’s speech to French Army | With it. he will take a decidedly less favourable view. It 
officers in Algeria any reference to his previous Whatever is, is right . . and in one sense the has been the Government’s line in the past that the 


concept of a ‘peace of the brave’ and a cease-fire. | attitude of Mr. Guillebaud is justified. There is railways can be made to pay their way; but we 
The draft constitution for a Republic of Ghana | po agreed moral basis upon which such wage should not have included Mr. Marples, who has 
provided for a union of African States, and gave fai be settled. It i -4 ites s daetein tdepeitlt aniidianed ‘ ‘ bl 
a good deal of power to the President. The Speaker | ‘!aims can be settled. It is easy to argue that, say, shown himself enlightened on transport problems, 
of the Kenya Legislative Council resigned his | Signalmen ought to get a larger differential be- among the—now nearly non-existent—band of 
office to lead a campaign against the new constitu- cause their work is particularly responsible, or optimists who still cling to the hope of a railway 
— and ‘the | phages Rr ca of = and | arduous. But the same argument could be applied renaissance. That hope is dead: what is now re- 
Jovernment of the United Kingdom.’ The Pope | with even greater force to teachers. Within fairly quired, in fact, is a ruthless grand design to cut 
created a Negro cardinal; a South African govern- “iii * : ‘ 2 viet 
ment department instructed its officials not to | "afrow limits, the amount which a worker is pre- _ losses. It need not be a bar to modernisation: the 
Shake hands with Africans; and a Texas Negro pared to accept tends to be not what he thinks he __ railways are with us whether we like it or not for 
was kidnapped and had KKK carved on his | deserves but what people doing the job usually the foreseeable future, and we must do the best 
stomach. * get; and, assessing this, he naturally tends to look we can with them. But heroic measures are now 

over his shoulder, as the Guillebaud report does, required if they are not going to be a heavy drain 
FROZEN FAROESE fish fillets are found:here for the at what workers in similar jobs in other industries on the country S resources; and this is something 
first time, fanks to the firm of Foroya Fiskasolo | @fe getting. If this information was required the — the report simply does not consider. 
of the Faroes. The first complete edition of | Government could hardly have called upon any- This kind of report, in fact, ought to be pro- 
Casanova ever to appear is announced from Bonn: body more suitabie than Mr. Guillebaud to duced behind the scenes, without fuss or publicity. 
it Is to include the clean bits hitherto cut out. An | obtain it. But that would not have suited the Government; 
attempted take-over bid by Fisons, who make . . : ; ; 

But can the economics of the railways be its chief anxiety was to postpone the need for 


fertilisers, for BDH Ltd., who make contracep- , , 7 : . . : : 
tives, has proved abortive. divorced from the job they are doing? As the action (at the time the committee was appointed it 
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was reasonable to suppose it would not be a Con- 
servative government that would be faced with the 
bill). Now it will have to pay—in both senses of the 
word. The railwaymen are not going to be satis- 
fied with less than Guillebaud rates, back-dated; 
and the taxpayer is going to be justifiably angry if, 
in addition to the extra money asked for Defence 
(with nothing to show for it), he now has to meet 
this big new commitment (with nothing to show 
for it) for the railways. 


The BBC’s Yugoslav Service 

HE BBC’s Yugoslav service is—to judge by 
"Wanaisiee we have received about it from 
several sources—in a deplorable condition. Some 
of the evidence for this (there is much more) is 
in the memorandum we publish this week; but it 
is really the general tendency of the service, 
rather than specific instances, that needs to be 
examined. It appears to be acting as a kind of 
supernumerary PRO for Titoism in this country : 
designed to ensure that what is broadcast to 
Yugoslavia gives a picture not of what the British 
think, but of what the Yugoslav Government 
would like its subjects to believe we think. 

Who is responsible? The BBC will no doubt 
claim that although it is in theory independent, it 
is supposed to keep an eye on whatever the 
Government’s policy may be towards any 
country to which it broadcasts. This leaves a 
substantial margin for error, because even if the 
Government itself is anxious not to offend a 
country, it may still prefer that independent 
agencies, the press and the BBC, should remain 
detached, or possibly even critical—if only to be 
able to argue that as Britain is a democracy, pub- 
lic opinion in this country cannot be ignored. But 
in this case, the Foreign Office appears to have 
been content to allow the Yugoslav broadcasting 
service to be run without consideration for public 
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opinion here—or, for that matter, in Yugoslavia. 

Ordinarily, of course, the public here remains 
unaware of what is being broadcast to foreign 
countries in its name. Transcripts of broadcasts 
to countries behind the Iron Curtain are. not 
usually available to the press; and even if they 
were, such subtleties as mistranslations of the 
original script, or omissions of references to 
people and incidents unpalatable to a foreign 
government, might pass unnoticed. Nor has the 
press any way of finding out how close the links 
are between, say, individual Yugoslavs who are 
in the BBC’s service and their embassy, or their 
secret police. Perhaps the most serious allegation 
in the memorandum is that the Yugoslav 
authorities. have been milking their nationals for 
confidential information which is available to 
them by reason of their employment by the BBC. 

These Yugoslavs may feel, and indeed are en- 
titled to feel, that their loyalty is to their own 
country (or to their Marxist ideology) and not 
to the BBC. But if so, ought the BBC to continue 
to employ them, and to allow translators to alter 
the texts of broadcasts to make them less un- 
palatable to their government in Belgrade? 

We are not anxious to start a witch-hunt over 
this service—any more than we were over the 
BBC's Russian service some time back. The fault 
does not lie in the department itself, but in the 
system—a system which encourages some of the 
people who make such broadcasts to follow a line 
barely distinguishable from fellow-travelling. 
There may be a reasonable explanation for some 
of the things which have been done—but if so, the 
BBC had a simple remedy: it could have insti- 
tuted, or asked the Government to institute, an 
inquiry, and we would have been satisfied to 
present our evidence to it, suspending comment 
until later. But as the Corporation has declined to 
reply we feel it necessary to publish this memoran- 
dum, incomplete though it necessarily is. 





















. there's nobody here called Parkinson.’ 
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Beware of Sympathy? 


HE pattern is becoming sadly familiar. A man 

with a hitherto unblemished character is 
arrested and charged with a serious crime. Friends 
believe him innocent: when, to their horror, they 
find that his guilt is beyond doubt, they plead 
that he must have undergone some inexplicable 
personality change—suffered from a brainstorm, 
perhaps owing to an accident. The court takes 
this possibility into consideration, but feels bound 
to sentence him to a short term of imprisonment, 
He comes out: commits an even more brutal 
crime; and is sent back to prison for a further 
term. Those who knew him are worried that the 
law is being cruel and unjust: those who knew his 
victims worry only about what crimes he may 
commit when he is released the next time. 


This, briefly, is the story recounted in the cor- 
respondence which we print this week on page 
350. To Martin Lindsay, MP, who sent it to us, 
the moral is clear; so it will be to many other 
readers. And on one point everybody can agree: 
that it is as foolish to release a criminal psycho- 
path with a disposition towards violent crime as 
it would be to release, in similar circumstances, 
a criminal lunatic from Broadmoor. 

But this does not necessarily mean that prison 
sentences should be longer. It may simply suggest 
that there is a need for a different type of sentence. 
Colonel Lindsay would presumably agree that 
men who develop criminal tendencies because of 
mental breakdown or physical brain injury should 
be sent to hospitals rather than to gaols. And 
where doubt exists there is a good case—which 
Barbara Wootton has recently been arguing—for 
sending all such criminals for treatment rather 
than punishment. This would not mean giving 
them greater freedom;-on the contrary, they 
would be segregated more effectively, and often 
for long periods, from the community than they 
are today. The length of their captivity would be 
related, as it is in the case of psychotics and lepers, 
not to the degree of their responsibility for their 
deeds (which cannot be ascertained) but to the 
requirements of public safety. Criminals who can 
be cured will be released; those who cannot—if 
they remain dangerous—will be retained. 


In other words, the community’s safety would 
actually be increased by abandoning the tradi- 
tional insistence that crime must be met with 
punishment. But it is hard to get this point across. 
In an unexpectedly subtle satire on his paper’s 
correspondence columns, Peter Simple, of the 
Telegraph, recently argued : 

Retributive punishment, possibly of a violent 
kind, is designed not merely to cure the criminal 
but to cure the community as well. Once the 
evil feelings of the community have found 
expression, the s]ate is wiped clean and the heal- 
ing forces of forgiveness will naturally start to 
operate. 

It is disturbing to be reminded that there are 
still people (they include several MPs) who really 
believe that the glow of pleasure which they get 
from day-dreaming of a good birching helps to 
clean their grubby slate, so that they can stop 
feeling evil and begin to feel forgiving. Clearly 
it will take a long time before Lady Wootton’s 
thesis—which, incidentally, can also be found in 
the New Testament—begins to get through to 
them. 
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End of the Line 


HE Spectator has sometimes been accused of 
ia against the popular papers: Ralph 
McCarthy—the editor of the Star, a paper burst- 
ing with good intentions, but apt to forget the 
traditional terminus of the route paved with them 
—recently complained in our correspondence 
columns of what he called our ‘relentless pursuit.’ 
It is only fair, therefore, that we should give credit 
where credit is clearly due. In an article ‘Waiting 
for the God King’ in this month’s Atlantic maga- 
zine, the chief of the Time-Life bureau in New 
Delhi describes what happened a year ago when 
newspapermen from all over the world flew into 
India instructed to cover the war in Tibet. Circum- 
stances made their task difficult; but Mr. Connery 
reveals that the British foreign correspondents 
were able to teach the rest a thing or two. ‘The 
men, Mr. Connery puts it, were soon ‘separated 
from the boys’—high praise from a Time-Life 
man; and he describes how ‘the men’ did it. For 
example: 


When Barber and company arrived at the air- 
strip in Assam to load into the chartered plane, 
he revealed that he had already written the story 
of the flight and cabled it off. For Barber’s com- 
petitors, this was distressing news. His scoop, 
however imaginary, automatically made useless 
any observations they might have made after 
aerial views of the Dalai Lama. But they were 
profoundly comforted when told by the charter 
pilot they could not take off after all. . . . Still, 
Barber had a terrific story. The Mail splashed 
it big on the front page ‘Noel Barber flies at the 
“End of the Line” as Dalai Lama prepares for 
Next Lap to Freedom.’ 


Fire Hazard 


’ ELCOMING’ the DSIR_ report on the 
fire hazards from oil stoves, the spokesman 
of the manufacturers’ association said that he saw 
no need to withdraw existing heaters from the 
shops: they are quite safe, he argued, in normal 
conditions if the manufacturers’ instructions are 
carried out. But that is not the point. As Leslie 
Adrian wrote on this very subject a few weeks 
ago, the fact that an instruction leaflet warns 
users of radiant heaters to keep them out of 
draughts, and off uneven surfaces, is not enough: 
too many people ignore instruction leaflets, or 
forget the warnings, and more often than not it is 
innocent bystanders or children who get hurt. 


In any case, what is needed is not simply a 
heater which is safe in normal conditions, but one 
which is not dangerous in abnormal conditions. 
Few houses are so designed that no sudden gust 
of wind can ever set up a sudden and unexpected 
draught of the kind that sets doors slamming; but 
this is the time when destructive fires are started. 
So the consumer organisations have sensibly been 





BERNARD LEVIN 


is still behind the Iron Curtain. We are sure 
he would like us to acknowledge messages 
from some readers who have wished him a 
pleasant stay there; and from others who 
have expressed the hope that it may be 
indefinitely protracted. He has promised us 
a report on his tour for 


NEXT WEEK 
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stressing the need for built-in safety mechanisms 
in any appliance which may become dangerous 
either through careless handling or in unexpected 
conditions. As Leslie Adrian warned, there are 
millions of paraffin heaters now in use in this 
country which should be fitted with adequate 
safety devices. 

But what is ‘adequate’? Some communities 
—Baltimore, for one—are so disturbed about fire 
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hazards that they long ago banned portable oil 
stoves altogether from the city; and representa- 
tives are now trying to get a further ordinance 
banning them throughout the State of Maryland. 
Still, it should not be beyond the wit of the manu- 
facturers and the Government here to achieve 
some workable compromise which will give 
owners protection without depriving them of their 
comfort. 


Thirty Years On 


From Our Geneva Correspondent 


EXT Tuesday is the Ides of March; the day 

upon which—as Artemidorus wrote, but 
Caesar did not read—‘Security gives way to con- 
spiracy.” It is on this day that the Disarmament 
Conference will begin; ten nations are sending 
delegates to discuss ways of prohibiting great 
weapons, limiting lesser ones, and establishing 
the foundations of that settlement which all of 
us so fervently desire. 


Thirty years ago, men were in Geneva for the 
same purposes. 1930 saw the end of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the League of Nations Dis- 
armament Conference. The member countries 
had worked for five years to draft a treaty and 
devise checks upon the manufacture and use of 
armaments. The preliminaries had been com- 
pleted, and everything was ready for the con- 
ference itself. It began in 1932, when the repre- 
sentatives of 61 nations arrived in Geneva. After 
a few years it drifted into dissolution. The only 
souvenirs remaining are the charmless hall built 
especially for the delegates, and the minutes of 
the conference, yellowing in the library of the 
Palais des Nations. 


Statesmen were then worried over the horrors 
which technology was about to add to war, and 
schemes were afoot to ban the worst of them. It 
was proposed, for example, to prohibit military 
aeroplanes and to internationalise civil aviation. 
But as the conference proceeded, there was made 
evident the great schism between the ideal of 
disarmament and the practice of security. Any 
limitation of armaments depended upon satisfac- 
tory controls, which the nations all suspected 
each other of plotting to circumvent. Germany 
was then the great probleni of Europe; England, 
the mediator. The Russians. arrived with a dis- 
ingenuous plan for immediate and.total disarma- 
ment. In short, the proceedings of that conference 
read like the history of today written thirty years 
on. 


‘All I would venture to say very respectfully to 
the Soviet Delegate, the record recalls, ‘is that 
it is not enough merely to object to every pro- 
position that is put before the Conference, but it 
is essential, if we are to reach a direct result, to 
put forward definite and practical propositions 
which there is some chance of seeing adopted by 
the nations of the world.’ So Lord Cecil to 
Litvinov, who, a little later, replied that, ‘To us, 
the representatives of the Soviet Union, and ex- 
ponents of definite socio-economic theories, the 
impossibility of removing politico-economic 
antagonisms of capitalist society, and hence the 
inevitably of war, is perfectly clear.’ 


Asia was an uneasy corner of the world. ‘It is 
a melancholy thought,’ a Swiss delegate said, 
‘that while our conference is meeting, guns are 
booming in China,’ and Litvinov was interested 
in the same theme. ‘Who is so optimistic,’ he 
asked one of the sessions of the conference, ‘as to 
assure us confidently that the events in the Far 
East are not the beginnings of a new war which, 
in extent, scope and—thanks to the latest tech- 
nical inventions—horror, may eclipse even the 
sinister fame of the last war?’ 

There was no lack of support for the project of 
disarmament. Private delegations had gathered 
in Geneva from all over the world to spur on the 
conference which (with a courtesy such gather- 
ings have since lost) devoted a whole afternoon 
to allowing those enthusiasts to address them. 
‘The only way is upwards,’ cried Miss Drijman, 
the President of the Disarmament Committee of 
the Women’s International Organisation, ‘we call 
upon you, our leaders, to rise into a higher 
atmosphere—above the mists of suspicion and 
dread—to make the bold experiment of re- 
nouncing the means and equipment of war as an 
essential step towards the abolition of war itself.’ 


From countries which have since disappeared 
brave cries rose. ‘I come here as the representative 
of a small country,’ said General Laidoner, of 
Estonia, in one of the opening speeches, ‘which 
has regained its freedom after a long struggle— 
and which is firmly determined to defend that 
freedom with all its strength. . . .’ 


Meanwhile, Dr. Benes and Anthony Eden 
began their work for peace at the conference. 
Peace was, indeed, the most frequent utterance 
of men who obviously felt that they were drifting 
towards war. But they wanted ‘real peace, per- 
manent peace, not a peace like the Pax Romana,” 
as a Hungarian delegate said in a prophetic 
moment, ‘under which resentment and bitterness 
of heart were kept down only by the invincible 
pressure of material force.’ 

But in spite of noble sentiments, spoken with 
an elegance rare today, there seep through the 
records of that conference the elements of that 
atmosphere which has become the prerogative of 
Geneva: the attitude, somewhere between hope 
and belief, that a conference resolution is the 
same as action; the lack of urgency, the sense of 
detachment; the preoccupation with procedure; 
the féeling of living in cloud-cuckoo-land. 

Still, some things have changed. Today the 
functions of stopping war and achieving dis- 
armament have been confided to two different 
bodies, instead of only one. 
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THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


BROADCASTING service for Yugoslavia from 
Aa country could fulfil any of three very 
- different functions. It could be avowedly anti- 
Communist and propagandist, taking the line that 
the democratic elements in Yugoslavia need to be 
sustained and encouraged, and the authoritarians 
converted. Or, it could be avowedly pro-Tito, on 
the assumption that his regime, whatever its fail- 
ings, must be supported because, if it falls, Yugo- 
slavia might go over to the Russian camp. Or, it 
could decline to take sides and merely concentrate 
on keeping the Yugoslavs informed of all signifi- 
cant trends of opinion in this country—whether 
or not they happen to be favourable to Tito. 

The BBC foreign services are designed, in 
theory, to fulfil the third of these aims. The test 
of the success of the broadcasts to Yugoslavia 
ought not to be whether enough propagandist 
material for the West is put over, or whether they 
keep Tito and his supporters happy; but whether 
they present a balanced picture of life in this 
country, including—this is vital—the state of in- 
formed opinion about Yugoslavia in this country. 
If, say, Tito says or does something which gives 
offence here, that should be made clear; just as 
it should be made clear if he says or does some- 
thing which gives pleasure. 

How far does the BBC’s Yugoslav service per- 
form this service? A series of letters in the 
Spectator four months ago suggested that it has 
failed in its duty. Some of the allegations made 
were-extremely disturbing: but the BBC declined 
to reply to them, and a question since asked in 
Parliament elicited no more than the usual minis- 
terial whitewashing. We would have preferred 
an independent investigation into the allegations 
because, as neither the BBC nor the Government 
were disposed to co-operate in our own inquiry, 
it has not been possible to sift all the evidence that 
has been brought to our attention. We have, how- 
ever, checked the instances given whenever it has 
been possible to do so. 

These are the chief criticisms of the BBC’s 
Yugoslav service. 


‘General Policy 


The service does not comment on Yugo- 
slav affairs, in case by doing so it should 
offend the regime. 

Although Yugoslav listeners have many times 
asked for specific comments on various events at 
home, in order to hear the British point of view 
on them, the BBC has for years steadfastly refused. 
And the broadcasts of Desmond Clarke, former 
Assistant Head of the Yugoslav Service, which 
had gathered widespread popularity in Yugoslavia 
through his balanced comments, ceased five years 
ago after criticism in the Yugoslay Communist 
press. 

Again, when Yugoslavia voted with the Soviet 
group against the UN resolution on Hungary, 
there was no comment on this fact in the Yugoslay 
broadcasts. When three elderly Yugoslav Social- 
Democrats (Krekic and his two friends) were tried 
two years ago on ridiculous charges and sentenced 
to long prison terms, the Yugoslav service was 
silent. And when the BBC quite recently. asked 
a member of the Yugoslav service to write a 





comprehensive talk on Yugoslavia, the talk was 
broadcast in many East European services (e.g., 
Bulgarian, Rumanian, etc.), but not in the Yugo- 
slav service because the report, being objective, 
could not omit a few unpleasant facts. For the 
same reason, eminent authorities such as Pro- 
fessor Schapiro, of LSE, or Professor Seton- 
Watson, of the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies, are not asked to talk about 
Yugoslav affairs. 

Significantly, the first marked deviation from 
this policy for many years took place last week : 
a talk by Mr. Kolarz, the East European expert 
at Bush House, on relations between State and 
Church in Yugoslavia. This actually managed to 
convey that in Poland, in the Soviet bloc, religion 
gets fairer treatment from the authorities than it 
does in Yugoslavia. It is significant that this talk 
was authorised only when the Service became 
aware that criticism of its ways had not been 
stilled by the parliamentary reply. 


Even when quoting outside sources the 
BBC allows itself to appear subservient to 
the Yugoslav regime. 

A typical example occurred in respect of 
Barbara Castle and an article she wrote in the 
New Statesman. At the height of the Djilas affair 
she wrote there (on August 10, 1957) an article 
hostile to Djilas: ‘. . . To the outsider Diilas’s 
grim picture of Yugoslavia is unrecognisable. . . . 
There are more fundamental ways in which 


Djilas’s picture is widely off the mark. . . . So 
far, therefore, Djilas’s picture of Yugoslavia has 
been falsified. ... It is for this reason that 


Djilas’s wild denunciation of Yugoslav Com- 
munism is so unfortunate.’ 

Without comment, the Yugoslav service broad- 
cast this article in full. However, in the New 
Statesman of October 5, 1957, Mrs. Castle pub- 
lished a letter in which she said candidly: 
*. . . May I now express my deep disappointment 
at my discovery that I was wrong. . . . Appar- 
ently I spoke too soon and too optimistically.’ 
The Yugoslav service has never broadcast a word 
of her withdrawal. 

The only form in which some sort of indepen- 
dent British comment was reaching Yugoslav 
listeners was the monthly review of British press 
comments on Yugoslavia, often scantily done. 
But roughly a year ago these reviews were stopped 
altogether and only half-heartedly resumed after 
the correspondence in the Spectator began (re- 
views planned for December, January and 
February were not in fact broadcast). This 
means in practice that Yugoslav listeners do not 
have any direct and objective comment, from 
the British side, on current affairs in Yugoslavia. 
They are not told, for example, even in this 
Refugee year, that Yugoslavia is producing pro 
rata more refugees than any other European 
country except East Germany. 


Communism as such is never criticised in 
broadcasts to Yugoslavia. 

The BBC, especially in its overseas services, is 
supposed to express the British—democratic— 
point of view. Communism being a form of totali- 
tarianism, it would be logical that as a system it 


should from time to time be criticised, however 
politely. 

The BBC observe this elementary rule in the 
other national programmes. But the Yugoslay 
service is an exception. Communism as such is 
never criticised, attacked or condemned. The 
reason given is ingenious: Yugoslavia is not the 
same as the other satellites or Russia; she is not 
hostile as they are; we criticise their system as 
Communism; therefore we cannot criticise the 
Yugoslav system, which is different—although it 
is also Communist. Therefore we cannot, in our 
Yugoslav broadcasts, ever criticise Communism 
in principle. 

In practice, this leads inevitably to intellectual 
dishonesty, for evidently there is plenty to be 
criticised in Russia and China, say, and compli- 
cated formulas have to be devised for the Yugo- 
Slav service to make it appear that these phen- 
omena are not criticised as part of Communist 
doctrine and practice, but as a peculiar Russian 
er Chinese idiosyncrasy. And the Yugoslav 
listeners of the BBC are getting the impression 
that this country is perfectly happy about Com- 
munism and that it approves of the regime in all 
its aspects. 


Contributors 


The Yugoslav service often simply ignores 
many important or interesting events, 
affecting directly either Britain or Yugo- 
slavia, or both. 

Following the removal of the bones of the late 
Dusen Popovic, secretary of the Serbian Social- 
Democratic Party, who died in London in 1918, 
by the Yugoslav Government (which used this 
macabre occasion for some rather unpleasant 
publicity), there was some lively correspondence 
in the Guardian and some other papers. The BBC 
did not broadcast anything about it. 

Further, for years relations between the Labour 
Party and the Yugoslav regime have been strained, 
due chiefly to the maltreatment of Dijilas and the 
Social-Democrats. The BBC never thought it 
worth while either to comment on this directly 
or to invite a Labour representative to do so, 
important though the problem was (and still is). 


The BBC never replies, directly or in- 
directly, to the perpetual vituperation, slan- 
ders and lies in the Yugoslay Communist 
press and radio. 


The tenor of the official Yugoslav press 
and radio in the last few years has been hostile to 
British policy. In leading articles, reports from 
correspondents, cartoons and ordinary news 
Britain has been consistently described as second- 
rate, capitalist, imperialist, grabbing, colonialist, 
decadent, reactionary, and all the other Com- 
munist adjectives. The Yugoslav Communists 
applauded Mau Mau; they worshipped Dr. 
Moussadek; they vociferously supported Nasser 
(even before Suez—although at the time of Suez 
they omitted to condemn Russia for aggression in 
Hungary); they nearly canonised Makarios. But 
whether they were right or wrong, the BBC made 
no reply. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The Yugoslay Communist point of view 
is regularly given an opportunity of expres- 
sing itself, but this facility is never extended 
to the democratic Yugoslav opposition—or, 
indeed, to anybody who might be critical of 
the regime. 


In interviews with visiting Yugoslav leaders 
and by inviting visitors from Yugoslavia to air 
their views at the microphone the BBC is giving 
the regime plenty of opportunity to disseminate 
the Communist point of view. So it is only fair, 
jin view of the fact that the BBC is. supposed, in 
any case, to express the British point of view, to 
ask why the democratic Yugoslav opposition, 
silenced and persecuted as it is in Yugoslavia, 
should not also be given, at regular intervals, the 
facilities of the BBC. It never is 

The Yugoslav service encourages, as a matter 
of policy, as large a number-of Yugoslav visitors 
as possible to write talks and comments on their 
impressions of Britain and to broadcast them ba->k 
to Yugoslavia. The idea could be commended if 
carried out properly. In practice, however, there 
are some serious flaws. Visitors know that folks 
at home are listening and that those folks (as Mr. 
Wiles so aptly expressed it in his letter to the 
Spectator) include the secret police. This naturally 
cramps their style; and listeners at home conse- 
quently hear little but variations on the official 
theme. There are people in Yugoslavia who com- 
plain that the BBC is nothing else but an extension 
of the Yugoslav News Agency, and one can hardly 
be surprised. A former correspondent of Tanjug 
(the Yugoslav News Agency), Mr. Kirigin, a few 
years ago delivered some diatribes against the US. 
And a ‘trade unionist’ during the last big dockers’ 
strike in London claimed in his talk that the 
Yugoslav social system was better than the British 
one, since in Yugoslavia there were no strikes. 

British visitors to Yugoslavia are never invited 
by the BBC to comment on their impressions of 
that country on their return—although that would 
certainly be an expression of the British point 
of view. The explanation is obvious: since the 
British visitors do not fear to speak their mind, 
they might say things that the regime did not like. 
And there are no ways of muzzling them. It need 
hardly be added that British visitors to Yugoslavia 
are never invited to broadcast their opinions of 
the country over the Yugoslav radio. 

Not all Yugoslav visitors to Britain are wel- 
comed-to the BBC. Not, for example, Vladimir 
Dedijer. He was in this country in the spring of 
1957, and delivered a notable lecture at London 
University. He also, apparently, approached the 
Yugoslav service, but his request for time to 
deliver a talk was turned down. The BBC was, in 
fact, following the lead of Radio Belgrade and 
the Yugoslav press in denying Mr. Dedijer the 
right to state his case. 

As for British contributors, apart from routine 
comments on international topics and some harm- 
less Outside commentators who talk on agriculture, 
etc., there are practically no political contributors 
to the Yugoslav service worth mentioning. There 
was, of course, Mr. Zilliacus, who wrote a report 
on the 1953 Labour Conference in Margate in 
which he said that the Labour Party was ‘a cross 
between a Social-Democratic party and a Popular 
Front,’ which must have given an odd idea of 
what Labour stood for to the Yugoslav listeners. 
But Mr. Zilliacus is hardly a representative figure. 
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The Djilas Case 


The treatment of the Diilas case by the 
Yugoslav service was shabby. 

In accordance with the general ‘line’ of the 
Communist press and radio, the whole affair, 
which had aroused world-wide interest, was 
systematically played down. When, for example. 
Mr. Morgan Phillips, in his capacity of Secretary 
of the Labour Party, criticised the Yugoslav 
regime for bringing Djilas to another trial and for 
suppressing his book (The New Class) the fact 
was broadcast in a short paragraph in the first 
afternoon transmission only. The item was 
already cut by the late afternoon transmission. 
Furthermore, throughout the Djilas trial and 
crisis there was no special comment, either by a 
BBC commentator or by an outsider. It is true that 
the monthly review of the British press‘on Yugo- 
slavia, which at the time was still being given, 
could not avoid mentioning Djilas. But it was 
judiciously ‘balanced.’ Long extracts were quoted 
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from the few papers hostile to Djilas (as for 
example the Scotsman) while favourable notices 
were kept to the minimum. As for extracts from 
The New Class, the Yugoslav service was doubly 
unique. All other Western stations broadcasting 
to Yugoslavia gave long extracts from The New 
Class, and all other East European services of the 
BBC (Russian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, etc.) broad- 
cast readings from it. The Yugoslav service alone 
did not transmit a single word. 

Before becoming Head of the East European 
Services, Mr. Maurice Latey was one of the chief 
political commentators and script-writers at Bush 
House. In that capacity he used to write a series 
of weekly talks, covering the main events of that 
particular week. These talks would then be sent 
to the individual national sections, to be edited 
in accordance with the time available and the 
interests of their listeners. During Dijilas’s trial the 
talks dealing with the events of that week con- 
tained a fairly large paragraph on Djilas. How- 
ever, the Yugoslav section ‘edited out’ practically 
the whole of that paragraph. Thus an event which 
had been rightly rated of world interest by Mr. 
Latey was considered uninteresting to the 
Yugoslav public. 


Staff 


In order to establish ‘better relations’ with 
the Yugoslav regime a system whereby staff 
is brought over from Yugoslavia for terms 
of up to five years was instituted in 1954. 
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It is not difficult to imagine what sort of people 
a totalitarian government would send to such a 
sensitive and important organisation as the BBC, . 
nor to guess what use such people could be put 
to. Suffice to say that of the several persons who 
have been (or are still) employed, at least three 
of them identified themselves as Communists. 
These are: Mr. L. Zivkovic from Zagreb; Mr. B. 
Bozovic from Belgrade; and Miss S. Zivkovic 
from Belgrade. There may. be others. They are 
entitled to their opinions; but the existence of a 
permanent Communist cell at Bush House is 
hardly desirable in principle. These people can 
keep the Yugoslavs informed about day-to-day 
programmes and decisions; about visitors who 
come from Yugoslavia; about correspondence of 
the section with Yugoslavia, etc.; and about other 
members of the section and their views and com- 
ments. 


Despite denials by the BBC, it is a fact 
that these people even interfere in the daily 
running of the actual programmes. 


When Bishop Velimirovic—a national and, in 
Church and Anglican circles, an international 
figure—died in March, 1956, all the leading British 
papers carried long obituaries. All the foreign 
broadcasting stations which have Yugoslav pro- 
grammes transmitted the news of his death, to- 
gether with appreciations. Certainly, the BBC 
thought it worthwhile as a news item. However, 
when the item was handed to the translator he 
refused to undertake the job and stated that 
Bishop Velimirovic was a ‘war criminal.’ He per- 
suaded the Head of the Yugoslav service to drop 
the item. (It is worth noting that Bishop Velimiro- 
vic spent nearly the whole war either interned 
or in Dachau concentration camp.) 

Another member of the Yugoslav Communist 
trio, Mr. L. Zivkovic, was put, soon after his 
arrival, in charge of the sports programme of the 
Yugoslav service. During the 1959 Wimbledon 
the BBC broadcast, among other things, the names 
of the various national teams. The West German 
team included Branovic, the well-known Yugoslav 
tennis player who left Yugoslavia a few years ago 
and plays now for Western Germany. As Mr. 
Zivkovic thought that that was unforgivable, 
Branovic’s name was simply omitted from the 
German team. 

When the news of the death of Cardinal 
Stepinac was broadcast recently, it was given for 
translation to Miss Zivkovic. The item as origin- 
ally written referred to the fact that Stepinac had 
been sentenced to imprisonment ‘for alleged -col- 
laboration with the Nazis.’ She translated it ‘for 
collaboration, as established by the Court, with 
Nazis.” Yet this was passed by the language 
supervisor. 


The ‘exchange’ of staff is purely imaginary. 
Traffic is one-way. 

During the last five to six years, eight people 
from Yugoslavia have been, or still are, at the 
BBC for periods of up to five years (or more). In 
that same period only one representative of the 
BBC—and even he not a broadcaster, but a 
linguist—has spent a very short while in Yugo- 
slavia. This was not the original intention. The 
idea was that it should be reciprocal—for only in 
such a way could ‘better relations’ be established. 

So, in 1956, an attempt was made to carry this 
intention out. Mr. Valentine, an established mem- 
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ber of the Yugoslav service, and a British subject, 
who had ho previous political affiliations, was sent 
to Radio Zagreb on an exchange basis. However, 
he had hardly got there when the Yugoslav police 
approached him with certain suggestions. He 
naturally refused. He was therefore threatened 
and had to flee the country after a few days. The 
BBC sent him away on sick leave and hushed the 
matter up. The exchange continued—one-way 


The Yugoslay Communist authorities not 
only prevent the BBC from sending its repre- 
sentatives to Yugoslavia. They also dictate 
who is going to work in Bush House. 

At the beginning of 1957 Mr. M. Gregovic, 
who had for several years occupied various posi- 
tions at Radio Belgrade, came to the Yugoslav 
section. He said that he had never been a Party 
member; but, since he had fought in the war on 
the side of the partisans, that he was on the whole 
trusted by the Yugoslav authorities. He wound up 
his position in Belgrade and duly arrived here 
with valid documents, which included several 
invitations by the BBC to join the Corporation. 
Soon after his arrival the Yugoslav Embassy 
established contact with him and in due course 
asked him to use his position to obtain various 
documents and other information. He was specifi- 
cally asked by the then Security Officer (i.e., secret 
police) at the Embassy to procure a copy of the 
current Listener Research Report. This was 
naturally a very interesting document from the 
Communist point of view, as it often contained 
names and even addresses of people in Yugoslavia 
and elsewhere who wrote to the BBC in one capa- 
city or another. Often there were also extracts 
from various letters. 

Mr. Gregovic immediately informed his super- 
iors at Bush House of this and asked for instruc- 
tions, thus placing himself entirely on the side of 
his employers. (Here, if a digression may be 
allowed, it would be safe to assume that the other 
people from ‘Yugoslavia had been similarly ap- 
proached by the Embassy.) The BBC for a while 
took the view that Mr. Gregovic should pretend 
to the Yugoslav authorities that he was co- 
Operating with them and they authorised him to 
pass a copy of the Listener Research report. Mr. 
Gregovic, although puzzled, thought that this 
must be a complicated game of double-crossman- 
ship. Soon, however, the Yugoslav authorities got 
wise to the fact that he was being ‘disloyal’ (how 
they got to know about it is still a mystery, but 
it is not unlikely that they were tipped off from 
inside Bush House). They broke off all contacts 
with him, stopped the departure of his family (who 
were supposed to come and join him) from Yugo- 
slavia and, through official channels (in this case 
Radio Belgrade), formally asked the BBC to get 
rid of him in the name of ‘good relations.’ This 
the BBC did, on a technicality in his contract. 

The story has had even a nastier sequel. Mr. 
Gregovic felt that he could not, in the circum- 
stances, go back to Yugoslavia, where a long gaol 
sentence, at least, was waiting for him. He de- 
clared his intention to ask for political asylum. 
The BBC authorities tried hard to put pressure 
on him not to do so, claiming that he would not 
get asylum in this country. They even intimated 
that the Home Office had let them know that he 
could not stay here any longer. In despair, he 
decided to throw himself on the mercy of the 
Home Office. He was more than surprised when 
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the Home Office, which promptly granted him 
asylum, assured him that they had never com- 
municated with the BBC about his case. 


Effects 


The policy of the Yugoslav service has 
made it popular with the Yugoslay ‘New 
Class,’ although it has had not the slightest 
effect upon their policy. 

The quarterly summary of the regular Listener 
Research Service, entitled Quarterly Highlights, 
for July, August, and September, 1957, refers to 
the visit of one of the members of the Yugoslav 
service to Yugoslavia. In his report he says the 
following about reactions to the Yugoslav broad- 
casts of the BBC: 

Reaction to Serb-Croat programmes from 


London was favourable. There was no objection 
to, or criticism of, our political commentaries. 


In view of what has been said above about the 
contents and bias of the Yugoslav broadcasts, it is 
not surprising that these programmes have been 
received with approval by the Communist regime 
and its representatives. But their approval in itself 
should indicate that something is wrong. The 
great mass of Yugoslav listeners feel very differ- 
ently on the subject. 
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The Swiss equivalent of the Listener and the 
Radio Times, the well-known Schweitzer Radio- 
zeitung, carried an interesting item, entitled ‘Radio 
Warfare over Yugoslavia,’ in its issue of June 13, 
1958; it requires no comment: 

For some time past, a transmission in Croat 
by the Spanish Radio has been highly popular 
among Yugoslavs. ... It is broadcast for 15 
minutes daily [the BBC broadcasts for one hour 
and a half to two hours daily] at 18.15 and con- 
tains, apart from international news, a special 
feature: ‘Anti-Communist Forum.’ It is still a 
mystery how Radio Madrid secures within 24 
hours secrets of the Tito regime. often very 
closely guarded, which are then disclosed in its 
transmissions, and later prove to be generally 
well-founded. In Serbia, too, listening to Madrid 
appears to be no less widespread. The trans- 
missions of the BBC, on the other hand, are 
rejected by many Yugoslavs as being ‘pro-Tito.” 
The Yugoslav programmes of Radio Paris and 
the ‘Voice of America’ are more popular. 

It might, perhaps, be added that the transmissions 
of, Radio Madrid, which are very popular indeed, 
are run by only two people, i.e., a married couple, 
while the BBC has, of all the important broad- 
casting stations, the largest staff and the best 
organisation. It is a recognised fact that the /evel 
of the BBC broadcasts is by far the highest: yet 
they attract fewer listeners than any other broad- 
casting service beamed at Yugoslavia. 


Wind of Change 


By STEPHEN 


N 1957 I visited the Union of South Africa and 

stayed in many parts of this lovely and 
fascinating country. My travels took me to the 
towns and also to farms in the Cape Province 
and in the Karoo. After hearing the opinions of 
persons of all races and classes I came to the con- 
clusion that, within a matter of from ten to 
twenty years, disaster would overtake the 
Union in which there appeared to be a deadlock 
between the immovable body of white domina- 
tion and the irresistible forces of African 
nationalism, Only a handful of Liberals admitted 
the word ‘multi-racial’ to their vocabulary and, 
though there was plenty of animosity between 
the predominantly English-speaking United 
Party and the Afrikaans Nationalist Party, the 
real issue between them was not apartheid and 
all its works. 

As I have retraced my steps in the Union in 
1960, often the guest of the same people, I have 
found a remarkable change in the political 
atmosphere. The various conflicting forces in 
this complex situation have emerged from trench 
warfare, and a war of movement has begun; to 
quote what Field-Marshal Smuts said in another 
connection: “The tents have been struck and the 
caravan of humanity is once more on the 
march.’ 

The first impression is that all the races are now 
sensitively aware to a much greater extent than 
they were in 1957 of what is going on in other 
parts of the African continent. The rapid growth 
of African nationalism alarms the European 
South African and encourages the African 
National Congress leaders. The white South 
African is disturbed and distressed by the 
evidence which accumulates that. the racial 
policies of the Union have not a friend in the 
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world except the Portuguese. It was a painful 
shock to the Nationalists to be given a particu- 
larly direct kick in the pants over apartheid by 
the Dutch Government in January of this year; 
and at the beginning of February Mr. Mac- 
millan’s speech to the Union Parliament caused 
a nation-wide sensation. It enraged the Nationa- 
lists; embarrassed the United Party; delighted 
the Progressives and non-Europeans. 

The Nationalists, some of whom are moving 
into that state of exaltation which seized the 
British when in 1940 they stood alone in a more 
praiseworthy cause, declare that, come hell and 
high water, they will persevere with apartheid and 
its practical implications in the shape of the 
Bantustan idea. This—in the year 1960—is so 
economically absurd that it is impossible to sup- 
pose that men so intelligent as the Prime Minister 
(Dr. Verwoerd) and the Finance Minister (Dr. 
Donges) really suppose it to be possible. The 
Government’s own report estimated that a mini- 
mum capital investment of £100 million over ten 
years would be required and even then—if the 
dream of Bantustan began to take shape—there 
would be millions of Bantus in ‘White South 
Africa.’ In 1936 there were 1,141,000 Africans in 
urban areas; in 1946 the figure was 1,800,000. In 
1948 the Nationalists launched their present 
policy in all its naked absurdity and by 1957 
there were 2,600,000 Africans in urban areas. To- 
day the figure is at least 3,000,000 and to this 
number of indispensable black workers must be 
added another 3,000,000 who work on farms in 
the European areas. 

These inescapable truths are beginning to be- 
come apparent to the less fanatical Nationalists, 
and particularly to businessmen in the Nationa- 
list camp who see whaf economic nonsense the 
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whole business is (quite apart from its political 
dangers) and derive some consolation from the 
significant fact that up to date the meagre sum 
of £500,000 has been voted for the Bantu De- 
velopment Corporation. The -consequences of 
progressively legislating in a hundred and one 
ways to fossilise the position of 75 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of the Union as _third-class 
citizens, destined for ever (at any rate in white 
South Africa) to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—persons debarred from many occupa- 
tions to make vacancies for European workers 
who do not exist—is not only a heavy handicap 
on the economy of the Union, but inevitably 
results to an increasing extent in restrictions on 
the liberties of all individuals. To paraphrase M. 
Litvinov’s famous phrase about peace: ‘Liberty 
in a nation is one and indivisible’ and totali- 
tarian ideas and practices enforced by one section 
of the population on the rest inevitably spread 
amongst the totalitarians themselves. 

Although the Union is not yet a police State 
and the impartiality of the judiciary, especially 
at the highest levels, is beyond reproach (one of 
the ‘accused in the long-drawn-out Treason Trial 
said to me: ‘The only satisfactory feature in this 
‘tragic farce is the scrupulous fairness of the 
bench’), the policies of the present Government 
will turn South Africa into a police State unless 
they are reversed. How can they be reversed? 
Normally one would turn an inquiring gaze 
towards the official opposition led by the per- 
sonally charming and extremely agreeable Sir de 
Villiers Graaff. Alas! this tough country of tough 
men is no place for agreeable leaders. Sir de Vil- 
liers has liberal tendencies and after four days of 
earnest wrestling with his conservative supporters 
at the last United Party convention he managed 
to get the United Party delegates to agree that 
the party should pledge itself, if returned to 
power, to have the ten million Africans in the 
Union represented by eight Europeans in Parlia- 
ment. And at this stage the incipient revolt in 
the United Party came to a head and eleven 
members, led by Dr. Steytler and including 
some of the best brains in the United Party, 
broke away and formed the Progressive Party of 
South Africa, which accepts the idea that 
politically and economically the South African 
nation must accept multi-racialism as its goal. 


Dr. Verwoerd has called the Progressives ‘the 
suicide squad.” Mr. Lawrence, MP, a Progressive 
who has been thirty years in the House and is a 
very able parliamentarian, said in my hearing 
that political suicide will be a small price to pay 
to save South Africa from irretrievable disaster. 
There is considerable bitterness in the United 
Party about the Progressives; one leading United 
Party member made it clear to me that he looked 
upon them as a bunch of Judas Iscariots. ‘They 
have split the party; they have made it impos- 
sible to throw out the Nats; they should all have 
resigned their seats; they will be thrown out— 
every one of them—at the next election,’ and so 
forth. But I met most of the Progressives, and 
found them far from depressed. They are not 
under any delusions about the magnitude of the 
task in front of them; but from such inquiries as I 
have been able to make I reach the conclusion 
that the Progressives have got and may gain much 
more support than their ex-colleagues believe, to 
be possible. 
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To an outsider the vital importance of the 
Progressives seems to ‘be that there is now at 
least one body of responsible Europeans who are 
in genuine opposition to the racial policies of 
the Nationalists and holding views on the racial 
issue which are in harmony with world opinion 
about this great question. Already in this ses- 
sion, when for the first time the Progressives 
have sat as a separate party, they have divided 
the House on a racial issue in which the United 
Party and the Nationalists voted together. 

Lastly, but most important of all, is the 
change in African opinion. The great majority 
of South Africans, whatever their politics or the 
colour of their skins, agree upon one point: that 
racial tension has increased significantly during 
the past three years. It is not uncommon to be 
told that if a European is motoring in various 
parts of the country and has the misfortune to 
become involved in an accident such as knock- 
ing down an African the only wise course— 
however innocent the European may be—is to 
proceed without delay to the nearest police 
station and not run the risk of being surrounded 
by a crowd of dangerously hostile Africans. The 
notorious Cato Manor incident was symptomatic 
of trouble between the police and the African 
population; and not long ago the whole of 
South .Africa’s defence arrangements were re- 
organised to conform to what is now the official 
doctrine that the primary role of the defence 
forces is to deal with internal disturbances. 

In conversation with responsible African 
leaders, members of the African National Con- 
gress who have not yet been banished to remote 
parts of the Union, I learnt that they are becom- 
ing increasingly anxious about this rise in racial 
tension. They say that the younger men amongst 
politically conscious Africans are saying to their 
leaders: ‘What is the use of preaching non- 
violence? Where has that got you?’ I do not 
believe that there is much likelihood of anything 
in the nature of a large-scale African rising for 
at any rate ten years. But an increase of boycotts, 
of sporadic riots and possibly large-scale de- 
fiance of the Government are possibilities. 

I asked Africans whether they would do busi- 





‘I’ve decided to boycott the boycott. 
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ness with the Progressives and received two types 
of reply. The older and more ‘responsible’ 
Africans are willing to sce what they do; but 
younger African politicians assert that though 
the Progressives me::n well they have little chance 
of securing power. They write the United Party 
off as useless fence-sitters, and one of them sur- 
prised me by saying that the Nationalists are the 


only people who can deliver the goods ‘But do » 


you really expect the Nationalists to-reverse their 
policies?’ | asked. My companion hesitated and 
then replied: ‘Lots of things might happen if 
they became sufficiently frightened 

As I mentioned earlier, one’ of the most 
noticeable of the changes between 1957 and 
1960 is the increase of apprehension spilling over 
into fear amongst all sections of the European 
population. Some hope is offered by the fact that 
most of the European population are people 
whose homes, hopes and roots are in this lovely 
country. They are intelligent people, living very 
comfortable lives, but for the past twenty years 
they have deliberately shut their eyes to all the 
world-wide changes of attitude to racial questions. 
Now it seems at least possible that, faced with the 
choice between taking appropriate action in the 
direction of a multi-racial society (political and 
economic) and risking a blood-bath around 1970, 
the majority of the Europeans will choose the 
former course. The emergence of the Progres- 
sives provides the escape route for those with 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 

Nevertheless time is in short supply and the 
Progressives, even if they gratify their friends 
and surprise their enemies by obtaining sub- 
stantial support, will have to move very fast to 
catch up with events. For twenty years the chief 
politica] issue in the Union has been whether the 
‘Nats’ or the “UP”--the Afrikaans or the British 
element in the nation—shall exercise power, but 
the issue was unrea!. The Nationalists woke up 
earlier to the fact that the basic problem was the 
racial problem; and they devised the dream of 
‘apartheid and Bantustan’ in a desperate last- 
minute attempt to create two South African 
nations. But the Nationalists have been in power 
for a decade and the dream of apartheid is be- 
coming a nightmare. It has made the white man 
in the South Africa of 1960 less safe than he was 
in 1950 and it has brought a flood of criticism 
and disapproval from all over the world. 

Yet there is a hope which, visible today, was 
not to be seen in 1957. At least South Africa’s 
basic problem is now realised. The first need in 
tackling a problem is to recognise that it exists 
and what the consequences will be if it is 
ignored. This educational process is moving fast 
amongst Europeans. To be fair to them the 
‘Nats’ recognised the problem a long time ago 
and tried the apartheid solution. It has failed 
politically, economically and morally. There are 
two other possibilities: a political and economic 
multi-racial society, or an African Nationalist 
society determined to assert its racial domination 
over the white man. The insurance policy against 
that disaster seems to one who, although an 
Englishman, has good reasons for being a true 
friend of South Africa, to be the adoption by 
the European of a multi-racial policy . . . and 
not to hesitate any longer in building multi-racial 
dams before the black flood comes down the 
river of Time. 
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Letter of the Law 


—— 





1960 


In Contempt 


By R. A. CLINE 


ONTEMPT of court has recently become an 
a oduars nightmare. In 1742 Lord Hardwicke 
the Lord Chancellor, asked to commit an editor 
for publishing a statement about a litigant, said: 
‘There cannot be anything of greater conse- 
quence, than to keep the streams of justice clear 
and pure, that parties may proceed with safety 
both to themselves and their characters.” What 
a pity that the Lord Chancellor did not add, ‘that 
parties and the press may proceed with safety 
.. . For there is little doubt that recent decisions 
on what constitutes contempt of court by news- 
paper reporting have given rise to considerable 
anxiety amongst journalists. The Daily Sketch 
recently displayed a picture of an accused man 
and his bride, the latter smiling at the blanked- 
out image of her husband. At what point can an 
editor consider himself safe in reporting a crime? 
When is there no danger of poisoning the stream 
of justice? Before a charge is laid, or before an 
arrest is made, or before police questioning 
starts? Or is there always to be such danger 
from the moment a crime is committed? This 
is surely an area of law where both the public 
and the press are entitled to a clear and pr2- 
cisely defined code. But both the common law 
of England and Scots law have been wary in 
their formulations; the minefield is still unde- 
fined and there have been two nasty explosions 
in Scotland in the last few weeks. 


Obviously once an accused man is brought be- 
fore the court there should be the utmost cir- 
cumspection in publishing statements about the 
accused: an editor has only himself to blame if 
his newspaper contains material which may 
interfere with the proper course of justice and 
influence the decisions of judge and jury. But 
Lord Hardwicke’s fluvial metaphor was long ag. 
extended beyond such precise and narrow limits. 
In 1903 Mr. Justice Wills declared that it was 
‘possible very effectually to poison the founta a 
of justice before it begins to flow.’ And in 
Crippen’s case seven years later it was held that 
statements about an accused made while he was 
under arrest or in custody could” constitute con- 
tempt of court. In 1927 Lord Hewart decided 
that the Daily Mirror’s publication of a photo- 
graph when the accused was under arrest and 
had been charged amounted to contempt because 
‘it ought to have been apparent that a question 
of identity might arise.’ But the judge refused 
to be drawn on the question whether there may 
be contempt of court when preceedings are 
merely imminent but have not yet been launched. 
In the result the English law is silent but menacing 
on a question which is vital to editors. 

The Scottish view has been vigorously taid 
down this month by Lord Clyde in Stirling v. 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. The Scottish Daily 
Mail published an article and a photograph of a 
man who was not in fact charged until the day 
following the publication. He had, it is true, been 
‘detained’ by the police the day before, but it 
is nowhere stated that the accused was under 


arrest at the time when the photograph appeared. 
Was the editor in contempt because the man was 
likely to be charged, because he was being de- 
tained, or because a trial was imminent? Counsel 
for the newspaper asked the court for clear 
guidance (not a pretty tribute to the state of the 
law). There is only one test, was the answer-- 
will the steps that have been taken by the news- 
paper be such as to prejudice the impartiality of 
the ultimate trial, if a trial takes place? The 
publishers and the editor were fined £5,000 and 
£500 respectively. 

The Lord Justice General also gave it as his 
view that the investigation of crime was a matter 
for the police exclusively and not for the press 
(nor, presumably, private persons), although he 
recognised that the police might well request the 
press to assist in their investigations, e.g. by pub- 
lishing photographs. But what of the editor who, 
to assist the police and at their request, publishes 
a photograph with the usual caption, ‘This mas 
is wanted"? Is he safe from the laws of contempt? 
There is always a chance that the question of 
identity will arise at the trial of the wanted man. 
Not-even his legal advisers can say whether the 
issue of identity will arise until they have con- 
ferred with him, and sometimes not even then. 
Nor will it assist the editor to plead that the 
police requested the publication, for this is nu 
defence to the breach of a rule, if rule it be, which 
is for the protection of the accused, not for ihe 
assistance of the police. 

This is but one example which throws int> 
relief the danger of the present law, on both sides 
of the border, as to contempt. It is all too easy 
to convict the press of ‘pandering to sensational- 
ism,’ as Lord Clyde put it, by their crime reporting, 
but less often recalled that the newspapers play 
an effective part in helping to enforce the law: 
first. a report may bring about the apprehension 
of a criminal; secondly, and far more important, 
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by stimulating interest in the events that precede 
a trial, the press give to the court’s sentences the 
deterrent power which without publicity they 
would completely lack. 

It is particularly ironical that the law should 
be so severe on the publication of statements and 
photographs by newspapers while at the same 
time encouraging the publication of the evidence 
given by the prosecution and usually left unan- 
swered in the so-called committal proceedings of 
the English law (about which Lord Clyde is re- 
ported to have been somewhat scathing). Which 
tends to prejudice an accused person more effec- 
tively in the eyes of a jury: the widely reported 
evidence of this kind which everyone reads many 
weeks before the trial and which, because the 
case for the defence is usually reserved, is pro- 
visionally thought by the newspaper reader to 
be true? Or the publication of a photograph of 
an accused man already well known to the 
public? 

Yet in the Scottish High Court of Justiciary the 
publishers of the Daily Record were fined £7,500 
for including in an issue of the paper a photv- 
graph of a well-known footballer accused of an 
offence (the prosecution has since been dropped) 
at a time when he had yet to appear in court. The 
editor was not fined; he had been absent through 
sickness, and apparently the rule of English law 


that the editor must take the blame however inno- 


cent his conduct was not applied. 

The legislation introduced by the Government 
this week can be welcomed as an improvement on 
Lord Shawcross’s Bill, conferring, as it does, upon 
persons convicted of contempt a right of appeal, 
in certain cases as far as the House of Lords; and 
there is at least an attempt at clarification of the 
common law position in the clause which provides 
that a person is not to be guilty of contempt of 
court on the ground that he has published any 
matter calculated to interfere with the course of 
justice in proceedings which are pending or immi- 
nent if he can show that, having taken all reason- 
able care, he did not know and had no reason to 
suspect that proceedings were pending or immi- 
nent. At last the minefield is beginning to be more 
clearly charted; and though the new Bill leaves 
some serious gaps, it should be possible to remedy 
them by amendment. 
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-/\ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 








Thecommoner types are easily distinguishable as 
(1) The Semi-spatulate,(2) The Hobno-cirrhosus, 
(3) The Flatto-tyro, (4,6) Two straight Nimbuses, 
(5) The Triple Cumulator, (7) Something else, 
(8, 9) The Shepherd’s Warning, (10) The Long 
Day Closes, (11) The Fuzzy Blob. 

















SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 















NO. 1 cLouDs. .A false impression has grown up that there is something 
unnatural about Schweppshire. But the fact is that Nature in Schweppshire is 
a top must,.is actively encouraged in various Groups, in numerous Societies, 
and at least one‘ registered Union. 

For example, ever since the creation of Federated Out-of-doors, no 
Schweppsman ever dreams of simply going for walks; indeed most people 
now rather dislike them. On the other hand even a stroll by fading evening 
light, when the colours are too faint to find a place on our numbered colour 
chart for tint spotting, can be made quite gay and perfectly worth-while 
provided there is an expert to point out, for instance, that clouds are not 
only vaporized coefficients of ratio-humidity, but are just as much things on 
a list as everything else, if not more so. We want you to use your eyes for 
yourselves: our job is simply to tell you what to look at. 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 
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World Disaster Relief 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


E are shortly to witness the negotiation of 
a sesame not to contaminate the moon; 
we are already hearing discussion whether a 
Communist-made atomic bomb may be used to 
divert a river from its natural course, or a 
capitalist engine of fission to make a minor earth- 
quake in a shale-oil stratum; and innumerable 
international organisations, with all their elaborate 
structures, are applying themselves to adapt nature 
to man’s needs. But when two typhoons devastate 
Mauritius within a few weeks, when thousands 
die in an Agadir that shakes to pieces overnight, 
there is no inter-governmental agency ready to 
rush relief and succour to the scene. All is 
improvisation—however energetic; and humans 
die because it was only improvised. 

We cannot hope to eliminate these hazards. 
New buildings may be designed to allow for minor 
tremors or to withstand hurricanes; barrages 
may be constructed against floods, and radar used 
to plot the cyclopean eye of a hurricane. But for 
decades to come, governments will not have com- 
pleted even these safeguards against disaster; and 
when it strikes there will remain the desperate 
problems of food, medicine and emergency 
hygiene, restoration of communications, emer- 
gency housing, road-clearing, dyke-shoring, and 
all the other crises that attend on devastation. 

No country in the world dares presume ‘it can’t 
happen here’; elemental forces are impartial about 
race, politics, or pocket. A nest of Florida mil- 
lionaires is as likely to be razed to the ground as a 
valley of matchwood-housed Japanese. It is all 
one great commonalty of disaster. Surely it is 
about time we treated it as such? Surely there are 
few more perfect examples of the need for practi- 
cal mutual help on an inter-governmental level? 
No existing international relief agency can keep 
available the kind of assistance needed, ready to 
be rushed within hours to the latest scene of 
natural frightfulness. Only a new agency, designed 
for the purpose, could keep a standing organisa- 
tion of men, money, equipment and material to 
help deal with disasters anywhere: only, in fact, 
a UN Disaster Relief Agency. 

With a small standing headquarters staff in New 
York, the world could be divided into workable 
disaster ‘zones’—probably Western Hemisphere; 
Europe; Africa; Central Asia; Western and 
South Asia; Far East and Australasia. At an 
accessible place in each of these zones, a Disaster 
Depot should be established, and kept perman- 
ently stocked with basic materials and equipment : 
dehydrated milk, non-perishable food, drugs and 
portable medical equipment, emergency clothing 
(at least blankets), communications gear, tents, 
and tools. These depots, maintained under UN 
authority, would use local labour. 

The actual Agency personnel need not be kept 
on a payroll, idle perhaps for months at a time. 
They could be enlisted as being available on a 
roster according to location—doctors, nurses, 
engineers, welfare workers, and the Agency should 
be enabled to offer some kind of pay for these 
sudden, dangerous and exhausting calls across the 
world (it would have the authority to negotiate 
Standing permission from employers). 

While on duty, these disaster teams would be 


UN civil servants before the law. To get them to a 
disaster in a hurry, the Agency would negotiate 
priority with ICAO (the world civil aviation 
body), so that commercial airline seats would te 
made available. For the critically urgent supplies, 
it should not be too heavy a burden to keep at 
least one DC-3 freight plane at each zone depot. 
Thereafter, supplies could be moved by an inter- 
nationally agreed air freighter commandeering 
service—the airlines being paid agreed rates. 
Navies in each zone could be enlisted to provide 
the Agency with a trip-wire system of. vessels 
available from week to week for emergency 
supply trains (there is already an imaginative US 
plan for a ‘mercy fleet’ using moth-balled and 
obsolete naval vessels). 

But the cost? There is one almost painless 
method, a postal stamp tax—already applied (i.e. 
by the UAR) for World Refugee Year. Member 
countries of the Universal Postal Union could 
agree that, on advice from UN headquarters, 
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world-wide users of stamps would pay a fractional 
extra charge for a special Disaster Stamp. People 
in every country would know that, if a disaster 
(of agreed minimal scale) hit them, the same stamp 
tax would go to work to help them. 


There would be many valuable by-products of 
the work of such an Agency. It would be able to 
collect and collate information from past and 
future crises for use not only in its own handling 
of major calamities, but in helping governments 
to deal with internal dislocation on a smaller scale. 
And it would provide an outlet for surplus food- 
stuffs rotting, or at least unconsumed, in ware- 
houses in many parts of the world; foodstuffs 
which could be diverted to a disaster area. 

Poor naked wretched, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

"Your loop’d and window'd raggedness, defend 

ou 
fiom seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! 

Surely, in the 1960s—in a field that knows no 
politics—all or most of this proposal is feasible, 
to ensure that there is no repetition of the long- 
drawn-out agony that was Agadir? 


What For? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


FTER my recent article in the Spectator sug- 

gesting that the present British defence policy 
did not make sense, a correspondent wrote to 
say that though he saw no flaw in my argument, h= 
(very reasonably) felt that there must be another 
side to it. Naturally I do not think that my 
opinions are fallacious—if I thought so, they 
would not be my opinions—but I am, I hope, a 
man of reasonable humility; I, too, should be 
very willing to be shown my error, if error it is. 
But if the authorities could explain things, they 
don’t. 

Take the Cyprus bases. It may be that the 
authorities are clear about the purpose of these 
bases, but the public have certainly never been 
told what it is. When we evacuated Suez we were 
assured that it was useless to have a base in 
hostile country, and it was only common sense, 
therefore, to move our Middle Eastern base to 


Cyprus. But we were also told—and it seemed - 


indeed common sense—that it was not very much 
use having an operational base in territory 
separated by sea from the area in which you pro- 
pose to operate unless it contained a proper har- 
bour; therefore, it was maintained, we needed not 
only bases in Cyprus, but all Cyprus as a base. 

Now the policy has changed. The republic is to 
be set up, and we are to be content with the 
bases. Is there really any point in them? Or has 
the Government insisted on them merely for 
political reasons? If so, for what political reasons? 
To damp down criticism at home or to maintain 
British prestige in the Mediterranean? If the 
reasons are mere reasons of prestige they are not 
very good reasons; foreign opinion is not likely 
to be fooled by a mere facade. And British opinion 
will only become increasingly suspicious if it 
finds that it has not been told the truth. 

But may there not be a genuine strategic case? 
No one can deny that the maxim that a base is 
useless in hostile territory is, if not quite true, at 


least very nearly true. Even if it should be pos- 
sible to keep the bases in face of the hostility of 
the local inhabitants, they would be shorn of the 
greater part of their value. (How would the occu- 
pants of the base get their water and electricity? 
Whence would they recruit their labour?) Still, let 
us suppose that the official line is that the bases, 
though indeed less valuable than they would have 
been had there been Cypriot goodwill, are, even 
as it is, valuable and necessary—which seems, 
according to Mr. Watkinson’s account to the 
House of Commons, to be the contention; ‘The 
military advice now given me,’ he told the House, 
‘was that Britain could not make any further 
concessions on the bases.’ They are then valuable, 
but valuable for what? 

They are clearly not valuable for defence, for 
they would obviously be indefensible. They. are 
clearly not naval bases, for they contain neither 
harbours nor dockyards. Colonel Lort-Phillips, in 





‘You mean you just walk about and don't win 
any money?’ 
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a letter to The Times on February 13, says they 
contain no airfields. If this really is so, it is very 
difficult to see what purpose they serve. We are 
usually told that they are necessary as the base 
of an offensive operation in support of our Allies 
in the Middle East, should such an operation ever 
be necessary—in defence of Turkey, say, who is 
our most important ally there. But if we are con- 
cerned to fulfil our obligations to Turkey, 
why should the Cypriot Turks be joining with 
Archbishop Makarios in pressing for a smaller 
area? Surely if we want an air base from which 
to defend Turkey and, if necessary, Iran, we 
should establish that base in Turkey, with the 
consent of the Turkish Government and people, 
and with no sea to divide us from our field of 
operations? 

There is a common argument that to establish 
a base on foreign territory is to give a hostage 
to fortune. Foreign governments, we are told, are 
unstable and may turn against us, but in this case 
the argument is Gilbertian. For the base would 
te in order to sustain our Middle Eastern alliance. 
If—which does not at the moment seem probable 
—there should be a revolution in Turkey and the 
new government should take her out of NATO, 
then our forces would probably have to evacuate 
their Turkish base, but, as also there would by 
definition no longer be any Middle Eastern 


Beware of 


From MARTIN 


To: LigutT.-COLONEL MartIN Linpsay, DSO, MP. 
Solihull. 
December 1, 1945. 
Dear Colonel Lindsay, 

I have never before written to my Member of 
Parliament, and only do so now because I am 
exceedingly worried about a friend of mine. I 
should perhaps: begin by saying that I have 
recently been demobbed from the RAF with the 
rank of Squadron-Leader. In my last station there 
was a Flying Officer A. H. Smith, twenty-two 
years of age. He is now serving a long sentence 
in Doncaster Prison for robbery. I do not attempt 
to excuse this, but I am quite certain that this 
would not have happened were it not for Smith’s 
war experiences. When returning from a raid on 
Essen in November, 1944, he and his crew had 
to ditch in the Channel, and Smith was thirty 
hours in a rubber dinghy before being picked up. 
He comes of a most respectable family in Chester 
who, of course, are terribly distressed. I apologise 
for troubling anyone so busy as yourself, but I 
should be most grateful if you will consider what 
can be done to get Smith’s sentence quashed or 
reduced. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom Whitehead. 


To: SQUADRON-LEADER T. WHITEHEAD, DFC. 
House of Commons. 
December 12, 1945. 
Dear Whitehead, 

I have now read your friend’s trial and it is 
certainly a terrible case. Smith, when on a week’s 
leave, went after dark to the house of his aunt, a 
widow of seventy-two years of age who lives with 
a spinster daughter in her late forties. Neither of 
these two ladies had seen Smith since he was 
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alliance to sustain, there would be no purpose in 
staying there. 

Again we are told that Cyprus, even if it did 
not serve us very usefully at the time of Suez, 
at any rate proved its value at the time that we 
flew troops into Jordan. It is true that we dia fly 
them in from Cyprus bases, but it was obviously 
not necessary to have bases in order to send 
troops in at the invitation of the receiving govern- 
ment. The Americans were able to send troops 
into the Lebanon without possessing any 
sovereign bases. We are told that we need Middle 
Eastern bases in order to secure for us our Middle 
Eastern oil. But all the other nations of the world 
use petrol; they all draw petrol from the Middle 
East, yet they do not all have military bases in 
the Middle East. 

Colonel Lort-Phillips suggests that the only 
use of these bases will be for administrative pur- 
poses in time of peace. If that is so, neither their 
area nor their sovereignty is very importaat. 
But is it so? I dare say that there is an answer. 
I am not so arrogant as to say that there is no 
answer. My only contention is that we are not 
told the answer. The debate is conducted in the 
language of ‘the last word’ and ‘the irreducible 
minimum,’ but as we are never told the ‘minimum 
for what,’ we are not able to judge its rights and 
wrongs. 


Sympathy * 


eleven, and he tied a handkerchief over the lower 
part of his face. He hit them both on the head with 
a mallet and made off with their personal 
jewellery, pitiful little trinkets which were valued 
in court at no more than £3 15s. Smith was 
caught in the act of pawning them, so there was 
ne defence. Lord Justice Goddard said it was one 
of the most shocking cases he had ever tried, and 
sent him down for seven years. I am sorry, but I 
can do nothing. 
Yours sincerely. 
Martin Lindsay. 


To: Lieut.-COLONEL MARTIN LinpDsay, DSO, MP. 
Solihull. 
December 13, 1945. 
Dear Colonel, 

Thank you*very much indeed for your letter. 
While I appreciate everything which you have 
said, I am quite confident that this terrible tragedy 
would never have taken place were it not for the 
impact of the war upon so young a man, which 
must have temporarily unbalanced him. Never- 
theless I am most grateful to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom Whitehead. 


To: T. WHITEHEAD, Esq., DFC. 
House of Commons. 
June 24, 1946. 
Dear Whitehead, 

I had to go to Doncaster last Friday, so I 
thought I would take the opportunity of visiting 
your friend Smith by kind permission of the 
Home Secretary. My purpose was to tell him 
that, if he behaved himself and came out with a 
good report, I would see he got a decent job. I 
was also prepared to take an interest in him 
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meanwhile, writing to him from time to time, and 
sc on. But I’m bound to tell you that I made no 
such offer. Frankly, I have never before taken 
such an instant dislike to anyone. He is just a 
conceited young swine, too pleased with himself 
for words. The only thing he seemed to be 
interested in was that J should make a request 
te the governor that he should be transferred to 
a prison without bars. When I reported this con- 
versation to the governor afterwards, he said, not 
surprisingly, that they have to be very careful 
about the type of prisoner that they transfer to 
these open prisons. The governor appears to be a 
man who has long ago lost all illusions, and | 
am not surprised! [ am afraid you must recon- 
cile yourself to the fact that this is a completely 
worthless young man. 
Yours sincerely, 
Martin Lindsay. 


To: MarTIN Linpsay, Esaq., DSO, MP. 
Solihull. 
June 27, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Lindsay, 

It was extremely good of you to take the trouble 
to go and see Anthony Smith in Doncaster gaol. 
I am only sorry you formed such a bad impression 
of him. If you got to know him well you would 
realise that he is really a very likeable person. I 
am quite sure that his severe war experiences were 
responsible for his present plight. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom Whitehead. 


To: T. WHITEHEAD, Esq., DFC. 
House of Commons. 
May 12, 1950. 
Dear Whitehead, 

I enclose two cuttings from the Sunday papers 
in case you missed them. It is just too awful to 
think of the terror of those two elderly women 
in a lonely farmhouse, struck down so brutally. 
What idiots the prison authorities were to have 
let him outside the walls while his sentence still 
had some time to run. Do you still think he is 
such a good chap? I would say that twelve years 
this time is not a day too long. 

Incidentally, what is going to happen when he 
comes out which, with full remission, will be in 
the spring of 1960.+ 1 have a wife and daughter at 
home. It would be easy for him to look up my 
address in the telephone directory and come 
round with a plausible story one evening when I 
am kept late at the House. I view these prospects 
with misgiving and wish I had never touched the 
case. 

Yours sincerely, 
Martin Lindsay. 


To: Martin Linpsay, Eso., CBE, DSO, MP. 
Solihull. 
May 15, 1950. 
Dear Mr. Lindsay, 
I do assure you that if it had not been for the 
WOT .-+.« 
Yours sincerely, 
Tom Whitehead. 





* This authentic correspondence of a Member of 
Parliament is printed with changes of names only. 
It is referred to in a leading article on page 340.— 
Editor, Spectator. 

+ My italics.—M. L. 
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TORRID ZONES 


Sir,—Mr. Unna, the Israeli First Secretary, has done 
his diplomatic duty and has added a fair measure 
of abuse (‘distortion amazing special 
pleading . . . sheer rubbish’) in his letter about my 
article. | hope we can avoid a long debate, because 
inevitably we are on different factual wavelengths. 

1. Mr. Unna claims that the Tawafiq area (the 
dynamited Arab village in the Israel-Syria demili- 
tarised area) ‘has nothing whatever to do with the 
Jordan River project.’ For brevity, 1 quote only from 
UN Truce Chief General Burns, reporting on 
January 11, 1955, on a series of incidents in this zone 
including, specifically, Tawafigq. He suggested an ad- 
ministrative division to ease tension, but noted that 

Such provisional division of the zone is obvi- 
ously related to and probably dependent upon 
an agreement for the division of the Jordan 
waters in this area. (UN Document S/3343) 

2. Mr. Unna then unfolds the Johnston Plan to 
divide Jordan waters, implying that | suppressed the 
facts about it. I referred to such plans, and expressly 
wrote that, in her intended unilateral diversion of the 
waters, Israel promises ‘not to use more than she 
would have been allocated under these joint schemes.’ 

3. Mr. Unna totally evades the issue of Israel’s 
claim to sovereignty over these demilitarised zones 
(‘Whatever the UN position within the zones’). He 
says that the only reason Israeli forces blew up the 
village was in order to evict alleged Syrian forces 
(‘discovery in Tewafiq of Syrian army uniforms and 
Russian-supplied military equipment,’ et cetera). I 
prefer the objective, neutral UN Observers’ findings. 
I quote them again. Tawafiq, they stated, ‘was not a 
fortified position.’ The Mixed Armistice Commission, 
with the Israeli delegate refusing even to attend, 
condemned Israel for ‘a flagrant violation’ and for 
‘destruction contrary to elementary humanitarian 
principles.’ 

Why, if the facts were as Mr. Unna suggests, and 
could be proven as he suggests, did Israel refuse to 
attend this inquiry? This is not the only occasion. 
I quote from a UN Security Council resolution of 
May 18, 1951: 

It is inconsistent with the objectives and intent 
of the Armistice Agreement .. . to refuse to 
participate in meetings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. (UN S/2157) 

The Security Council then called on the parties ‘to 
be represented at all meetings called by the Chairman 
of the Commission.’ Israel refused (S/2389 for 1951), 
went on refusing (S/ 3343 up to early 1955) and was 
still refusing to comply with this Security Council 
resolution in May. 1956 (S/3596). She is now doing 
80 again. 

4. Mr. Unna also evades all reference to Israel's 
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military occupation of the El Auja demilitarised zone 
on the Egyptian frontier. He merely writes, ‘the posi- 
tion is different.’ The position is that, having forcibly 
seized El Auja in September, 1955, Israel is still in 
defiance of the Armistice and UN agreement regard- 
ing non-sovereignty (Art. V, para. 1, endorsed by the 
Security Council on May 18, 1951). and of repeated 
demands by the UN to withdraw. 

5. Mr. Unna describes as ‘amazing’ my ‘attempt to 
justify Nasser’s acts of piracy in the Suez Canal and 
flouting of international law and UN Security Coun- 
cil resolutions.” Your readers can judge for them- 
selves whether, against the facts, I was trying to 
‘justify’ or to set out for once both sides of the 
dispute—which I can appreciate Mr. Unna disliking. 
But to examine Mr. Unna’s own words: first, ‘flout- 
ing of international law.’ But Mr. Unna has not a 
single word to say why, over ten years, Israel has 
never taken this Canal dispute fo international law— 
to the World Court at The Hague. So far as I know, 
President Nasser does not control the World Court, 
Second, ‘flouting of UN Security Council resolu- 
tions’: Mr. Unna cannot accuse me of suppressing 
the fact that the Council condemned the Egyptian 
blockade in 1951; I said so in my article. But how 
strong can Israel’s case really be in view of the whole 
catalogue of UN Security Council resolutions she 
herself defies? 

6. Mr. Unna contrasts UAR ‘lawlessness’ with the 
‘legality’ of Israel, which he defines as her ‘member- 
ship of the international community by a majority 
vote of the United Nations.’ He is referring toe the 
UN General Assembly’s admission of Israel to mem- 
bership, and I should like very briefly to examine his 
Government’s respect for that specific majority vote. 
The resolution (GA 273) explicitly bound Israel to the 
Assembly's (Partition) Resolution of November 29, 
1947. It was a conditional admission, clearly subject 
to the UN's earlier resolutions on Palestine. Yet on 
November 15, 1955, Mr. Ben-Gurion peremptorily 
declared—without any permission from the UN— 
that ‘all UN resolutions on Palestine are null and 
void’ (Israel Digest 46). I suppose that, since the UN 
General Assembly did not then at once condemn 
Israel for repudiating the very terms of her UN 
membership, Mr. Unna is entitled to omit this extra- 
ordinary conduct from his recitation. But he will 
forgive me if I have to suggest that it is a bit hard to 
find UN ‘legality’ for Israel in a majority vote which 
she so freely spurns. 

In fact, it is hard to know what aspect of the UN 
Mr. Unna can invoke. Not the Security Council: 
Israel is in standing defiance of it. Not the World 
Court: Israel refuses to go to it. Not the Armistices : 
Israel repudiated one in 1956 (Sinai), is in violation 
of others, has repeatedly obstructed, even physically 
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detained, the UN Truce officers, and has for three 
years defied the General Assembly resolution 
(1125/XID to station UNEF on the Israeli as well as 
the Egyptian side of the line. Is all this UN legality? 
7. Finally, Mr. Unna brands as ‘sheer rubbish’ my 
analysis of Mr. Ben-Gurion’s exacerbations of the 
Canal issue and efforts to maintain Western antagon- 
ism towards Nasser. He protests far too much. I trust 
he has also castigated many other journals, including 
the Zionist Jewish Observer (its report from Tel-Aviv 
on February 12) for similar ‘rubbish..—Yours faith- 

fully, 
ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION 


Sir,—Surely your comment on the recommendations 
of the Oxford University committee set up to con- 
sider entrance requirements is misleading in one 
important respect? You quote the commitiee’s ob- 
servation in paragraph 6 of its report criticising 
the poor standard of English among undergraduates. 
‘Why then,’ you continue, ‘does Oxford not lead 
the way by encouraging all its entrants to pay 
greater attention to English?’ But the paragraph 
which immediately follows in the report shows that 
the committee has done precisely this by suggesting 
that ‘a new requirement be imposed in English Lan- 
guage of a distinctly higher standard than that of 
English Language at O level.’ This and the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs go on to outline the sort of 
paper which might be set, and the possible safeguards 
against candidates taking it too early and thus for- 
getting all that they had learnt before coming up 
to the University. These recommendations, which 
were much emphasised by Dr. Chilver, the com- 
mittee’s chairman, when presenting his report, have 
been carried in Congregation without opposition. 
They may be open to criticism, but it can hardly be 
argued that the University has ignored the problem. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 

Senior Proctor 
Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford 

* 
Sir,—You imply in your article ‘Classical Education’ 
that historians and economists, as well as scientists, 
are crammed for O level. But in all public schools 
and first-class grammar schools the vast majority 
of A-stream non-scientists will have done a four- 
year course in Latin before sitting O level. This 
is certainly not cramming. Whether it is worth while 
to study any language other than English only as 
far as this level is another matter. 
I agree with you that more English should be 
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taught, but not entirely with your strictures on the 
Classical Faculty. One immediate objection to the 
substitution of English for Latin as a compulsory 
subject for -entrance is the much greater difficulty 
of objective marking. If this could be surmounted 
you argument would be much stronger than it is at 
present.—Y ours faithfully, 
RODNEY STEBBING 
Little Buckhold, St. Andrews School, 
near Pangbourne, Berks 
* 
Sir,—It is not only in matters such as the election of 
a Chancellor or in the remission of Latin that the 
University of Oxford is somewhat behind, but equally 
in the admission of students. It is not uncommon for 
the head of a science department to have little or no 
say in the choice of men who enter it. The colleges 
reserve this to themselves to ensure a broad spread 
of subjects represented in their undergraduates. Men 
in the rarer subjects, therefore, can slip through 
regardless of their quality. 

The story is told of a College Board which was 
interviewing a particularly scruffy type. He was 
about to be turned down when the Dean asked him 
what subject he wished to read, On the reply 
‘theology,’ a discipline rarer than it used to be, the 
Dean embraced the candidate and, to the stupefac- 
tion of the Board, exclaimed: ‘My boy... you're in!" 

Thirty-five years a scientist, I subscribe myself— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. E. GUNTHER 
BA, Oxon. 
5 Windmill Hill, Hampstead, NW3 
* 
Sir,—In your leading article of February 26 you 
seem to deny the existence of ‘any reason to believe 
that cramming O level Latin . . . is of any benefit 
to, say, historians or economists. . . .” You conclude 
by saying that ‘. . . to pretend . . . that cramming 
Classics is . . . in some curious way good for his- 
torians, is sheer academic humbug.’ 

You may probably be right -with respect to 
economists; but since, curiously enough, your argu- 
ment seems to be concerned mainly with Classics and 
the historian, it provokes a rejoinder. You ignore, 
if you will forgive me saying so, the fact that a vast 
part of the historian’s sources, up to the eighteenth 
century in some cases, is in Latin. Since accurate 
source-handling is important for the historian, it 
would certainly lead to an awkward situation if— 
mirabile dictu—your proposal was followed by the 
academic authorities. In what way, would you say, 
should the historian then treat these Latin sources? 
And what is your opinion of the benefit of Latin to, 
say, a philologist?—Yours faithfully, 

SIXTEN RINGBOM 
30 Manchester Street, W1 

[Several correspondents make this point, but it is 
irrelevant to the issue we were dealing with—whether 
Latin should be a compulsory subject for university 
entrance. Any entrant who feels that Latin is essential 
for his studies will naturally learn the language; 
nobody is arguing that it should be banned. Most 
historians, however, find French, and German— 
and English, for that matter—more useful to them.— 
Editor, Spectator.]} 


ALGERIAN REFUGEES 

Sir,—Bernard Levin, in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook,’ 
in your issue of February 26, referred to ‘consider- 
able confusion’ about help to Algerian refugees from 
this country. Since his comments may well have 
added to any possible confusion, I should be grateful 
if you would afford me an opportunity to put forward 
the facts. 

Four special objectives were selected for the World 
Refugee Year effort in this country, because the 
United Kingdom Committee wished to concentrate 
efforts on plans to help refugees of long standing 
by settlement or by other schemes that would lead 
to a final solution of some part of the problem. In 
doing so the committee took account of the fact 
that other categories would be helped by other 
countries participating in World Refugee Year and 
also from the funds of the fourteen refugee agencies 
represented on my committee. 

Mr. Levin correctly quoted an extract from a 
press release issued by me for February 10, The 
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sentence preceding the extract, however, referred 
to plans made by the UK Committee and the refugee 
organisations to use the funds raised so far and, at 
a press conferénce on that day, 1 emphasised that 
the figure quoted for Algerian refugees was made 
up solely of help given by supporting voluntary 
agencies. There was no ‘error... in the World 
Refugee Year statement.’ Furthermore, Mr. Levin 
was incorrect in saying that Algerian refugees get 
nothing from the agencies collecting on behalf of 
the World Refugee Year.’ It may have been, as 
Mr. Levin suggests, ‘a complicated story,’ but he 
has certainly made it more so, and I am sorry he did 
not check the facts with us. 

Finally, I should like to confirm Mr. Levin’s report 
that my committee (Not the Advisory Council) met 
on Monday last to consider further the question 
of Algerian refugees. I am glad to be able to inform 
your readers that, as we are now to raise our national 
target to £4 million, and since it appears likely 
that relief from other sources will not be adequate. 
my committee has decided to allocate funds for 
the immediate needs of Algerian refugees in Tunisia 
and Morocco. In view of Mr. Levin’s speculations 
and other comments that have been made on the 
subject, I should like to stress that my committee 
has not at any time concerned itself with political 
issues in considering what categories of refugees it 
should try to help.—Y ours faithfully, 

H. SHAW 
Organising Secretary 
World Refugee Year United Kingdom Committee 
9 Grosvenor Crescent, SW1 


LEFT-OVER LEFT 

Sir,—I am especially glad that it is Mr. Richard 
Clements of the Tribune who corrects me. Agreed, 
the Labour Party’s Constitution has lots to say about 
issues besides common ownership—there are seven 
sub-clauses to Clause IV alone! 

- Let us now proceed from there. How much impor- 
tance does Mr. Clements attach to these other ob- 
jectives of the Party? Precious little, -1 suggest, for 
in his view it is ‘common ownership’ which is the 
distinctive Socialist objective. And cunning Tories 
would agree with him. 

This is where our differences lie: Mr. Gaitskell 
does not want to scrap ‘common ownership’; all he 
wants us to do is to reassess its position.in our range 
of Socialist aims.—Yours faithfully, 

SILVAN JONES 
Hafdre, Penrhos, Bangor 


HOLA 

Sir.—aArt last. An honest appraisal of the facts behind 
that terrible name Hora. Together with a recognition 
of just one man’s effort since the tragedy of the 
Maw Mau blight upon Kenya. 

I had despaired of ever seeing—in print—a 
balanced view of at least that small portion cf 
Kenya’s most recent history. 

Those who like myself helped for a while to pro- 
tect the Kikuyu from the savage onslaught of the 
Mau Mau knew the problems to be faced after 
the military defeat, and I, for one, have watched 
with sickening despair the failure in this country 
to understand the aftermath of an intestine war. 

Mistakes are made, but they are made by human 
beings; and no matter how much they are smeared, 
even the ‘white settler’ deserves a little honest coa- 
sideration. 

I had the pleasure and honour to serve among 
them, including Arnold Hopf, whom I claim as a 
friend, and if only you were to publish more articles 
of this calibre (“The Man from Buchenwald’), you 
could actually assist Kenya to solve its problems. 

So I say let us have a little old-fashioned integrity, 
spit out the bile of fashionable colour neuroses and 
find a few more Victor Gordons.—Yours faithfully, 

F. G. HEDGER WALLACE 
Homefield Road, Chiswick, W4 


UNDERDOG CONFESSIONS 

Sm,—I have been asked by Messrs. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson to edit a symposium of underdog con- 
fessions, The idea is that contributors, who may 
remain anonymous if they wish, should each write 
some five to ten thousand words on their own experi- 
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ence of a condition of mistreatment or supposed 


inferiority. The conditions may be racial, sexual, 
mental, criminal, physical or any other, provided 
that they satisfy the editorial demands for interest, 
intensity, humour or other qualities. Would anyone 
who feels inclined to contribute please communicate 
with me, before writing their contribution? —Yours 
faithfully, 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 
The Observer, 22 Tudor Street, EC4 


GRAVES OF ACADEME 


Sir,—The answer to Sidney Harrison’s troubles con- 
cerning the teaching of contemporary music to ‘Grade 
8, GCE, local authority grant’ students is fairly 
straightforward. I believe it also contains the answer 
to our academic troubles. 

The fault lies firstly in the purgatorial system of 
graded exams which successfully strangulate any 
expression of modern grammar or musical initiative, 
and secondly in the teacher’s archaic approach to 
sound. 

The foundation grades issued by most publishers 
consist of largely antediluvian rubbish, suitable only 
for the emotional life of a retarded Victorian. There 
are few sounds here which will lead to the exciting 
world of Bartok and Stravinsky, Schoenberg and 
Webern. 

Whilst the vital first stages of our musical life are 
so devoid of light, colour and imagination, can one 
wonder that many of the devoted teachers at our 
leading institutions dogmatically adhere to the 
tenets of forgotten ages. In their lives they have 
fashioned the various channels of musical education 
to their requirements. Meantime, creative music has 
progressed several centuries, and the dichotomy is 
complete. 

Children are the first to respond to a vital, adven- 
turous conception of sound, and in time they will 
reject the limpid, barren and unmusical. What is 
needed at this stage are new editions for children by 
imaginative twentieth-century composers, a 100 per 
cent. increase in the encouragement of creativity in 
children, and a gigantic bonfire of textbooks, sheet 
music and examination syllabuses which perpetuate 
sounds which ceased to be relevant 100 years ago.— 
Yours faithfully, . 

GRAHAM TREACHER 
Vale of Health, NW3 


Smr,—Mr. Sidney Harrison’s letter in response to 
David Cairns’s criticism of the music colleges is most 
disturbing. 

He first comments adversely on the quality of 
many of the students, and then makes the astonish- . 
ing statement that the teaching of modern music, is 
limited because these same students ‘don’t like it.’ 
Who ever heard of a university paying little attention 
to contemporary poetry because students. didn’t like 
it? 

Mr. Harrison implies the existence of a deplorable 
state of affairs in our big music schools as far as 
contemporary music is concerned. Furthermore, his 
letter substantiates one of Mr. Cairns’s principal 
charges, namely, that in neglecting the study of 
modern composers, the colleges are conspicuously 
failing to perform an important part of their duty.— 
Yours faithfully, 

; M. C. SHIRLEY 
Misenden, Stroud, Gloucestershire 


* 


Smr,—Mr. Cairns’s sepulchral conundrums are not 
as difficult as all that to answer if names are sub- 
stituted for numbers of successful alumni from the 
London conservatoires. From the Royal College of 
Music, which is the institution I know best, have 
come in the thirty years of Mr. Cairns’s question: 

Benjamin Britten, Malcolm Arnold and Humphrey 
Searle (composers); Colin Horsley, Eric Harrison 
and Lamar Crowson (pianists) ;Elsie Morison, Joan 
Sutherland and Monica Sinclair (singers); Hugh 
ean and Alan Lornday (violinists); Amorylis Fleming 
(cellist); and wind players galore. 

From the Royal Academy of Music I can name 
the Griller String Quartet, Clifford Curzon and 
Denis Matthews (pianists), without pausing to do 
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POWER 


A tiny island which has always welcomed every 
refugee—from early traders fleeing the pirates 
to Dr. Sun Yat-sen—Hong Kong now finds 
itself overwhelmed by its swollen population. 

New housing to shelter them, new factories 
to give them a living—these are the main prob- 
lems of Hong Kong today. And for all these 
developments electric power is one of the first 
essentials. 

Hong Kong’s big new power station, built 
for the Hong Kong Electric Supply Company 
by English Electric under a comprehensive con- 
tract in conjunction with George Wimpey & 
Co., is now helping to provide this extra power. 
From its English Electric turbo-alternators, 


electricity now leaps to serve Hong Kong’s two 
million inhabitants. 

All over the world The English Electric Com- 
pany is bringing the clean vigour of electric 
energy to countries which need it desperately. 
At home, too, English Electric is contributing 
to the many improvements which have brought 
us prosperity: in. producing electricity from 
water, coal, oil, the atom; in distributing it all 
over the country; and in using it more effici- 
ently—in railway modernization and domestic 
equipment, to take two examples. 

English Electric’s experience and resources 
are today helping to bring the whole world 
prosperity through power. 
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HONG KONG’S NEW TYPHOON-PROOF 
POWER STATION saves valuable space—it’s 
built on land reclaimed from the sea. English 
Electric is supplying the 30 MW turbo-alterna- 
tor sets and all electrical equipment including 
transformers and switchgear, and is respon- 
sible in conjunction with George Wimpey & 
Co. for the complete contract. 


MV ‘BULIMBA,’ FIRST OF A SERIES OF NEW 
VESSELS built by Harland and Wolff for the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, is equipped with English 
Electric auxiliary diesel generating plant, switchgear and 
motors, 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., MARCONI HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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any of the research Mr. Cairns ought to have done 
for himself.—Y ours faithfully, 


FRANK HOWES 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY 

Sir,—! think it would be a pity if your Critical Quar- 
terly correspondence ended on Mr. Gomme’s note. 
It is admirable that Mr. Gomme should be so zealous 
for the high standard of literary comment set by 
Scrutiny. ‘Many (like myself) can remember when 
Scrutiny’s first number appeared and seemed a new 
dawn. Those of us who realised it was coming to 
an end can have felt nothing but almost-despair, 
despair of a situation that could no longer support 
Scrutiny’s effort either by contribution or by subscrip- 
tion. That is -rather different, | think. from Mr. 
Gomme’s unconsciously delinquent use of his ad- 
miration for Dr, Leavis: I mean his determination 
to use le mieux as l'ennemi du bien. 

The Critical Quarterly is trying to keep an intelli- 
gent and intelligible discussion going. It has, as far 
as I can see, no other policy than to accept the 
best agents of explanation and discussion that come 
along. It is surprising how difficult it is for a literary 
organ (which exists only to be played!) to secure 
the services of that ghost critical maestro who looks 
over every actual writer’s shoulder. 

Mr. Gomme and I (and the editors of the Critical 
Quarterly, too) would maybe agree on the woeful 
lack of literary giants still living among us. Hooker, 
in Shakespeare’s time even, also complained that: fis 
generation was too full of tongue and weak of brain. 
But what none of us should do at the moment, I 
think, is to go round blowing out each other’s lights; 
especially if we are prone to complain of being left 
in the dark. And the Critical Quarterly, Mr. Gomme 
notwithstanding, is not a criminal encourager of 
latter-day Dunces.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN F. DANBY 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 


UNNATURAL CHILDBIRTH 

Sir,—Isabel Quigly has missed the point of my article 
on childbirth. Of course the experience may be one 
of enormous happiness, but my argument is that 
this is diminished rather than increased by people 
who try to persuade mothers in advance into having 
all sorts of special feelings. (The natural childbirth 
school are the worst in this respect.) In putting the 
emphasis more on the birth and the mother’s sensa- 
tions than on the really important thing, the baby, 
they encourage a pompous kind of introspection 
which is anything but natural. It is time, I think, to 
see childbirth as‘only one of a number of other 
physical functions, all of which proceed best with 
the minimum of self-consciousness——Yours faith- 
fully, MONICA FURLONG 
107 Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex 


RHYMING SLANG 
Sir,—Like Julian Franklyn, whose Dictionary of 
Rhyming Slang Stephen Potter reviews and quotes, I 
used to think that ‘to scarper,’ meaning to beat it, or 
clear out, derived from ‘Scapa,’ either—as he puts 
forward—by way of rhyming slang (‘Scapa Flow’— 
‘go0’) or, it occurred to me, as a direct derivation from 
the idea of ‘scuttle,’ which the German High Sea Fleet 
did at Scapa Flow in 1919. But I had to revise my 
ideas, and perhaps Mr. Franklyn will revise his, on 
consulting Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and 
Unconventional English, where | discovered that the 
verb derived from the Italian, by way of the canting 
jargon of the Victorian fairgrounds known as 
‘parlyaree,’ and a quotation, “‘Vamoose—scarper— 
fly!’ dating from 1844. I cannot believe that Scapa 
Flow was a familiar place-name among the strolling 
players of the eighteen-forties—Yours faithfully, 
CYRIL RAY 
99 Gower Street, WCI 


JOYCE’S LETTERS 
Sir,—I am editing the second volume of James Joyce's 
Letters for publication by Faber and Faber and the 
Viking Press; I should be most grateful if anyone 
having letters from Joyce, or information about them, 
would write to me.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD ELLMANN 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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Genuine Cannibals 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Change for the Angel. ( Arts.) 
Sucu is the cosmopolitanism 
of the British theatre today 
that no one is even faintly 
surprised that the first three 
names in the Penguin vol- 
ume of New English Play- 
wrights should be Lessing, 
Wesker and Kops. Of these 
only the last two have had 
any extended professional 
performances in London and only Wesker has 
received unqualified critical acclaim. Mr. Kops 
has inherited the unfortunate role of the Guy 
Faux of the new theatre—he is condemned to 
be burned again and again by those who have 
forgotten, if they ever knew, what he represents. 
His plays are quarries ever open to be plundered 
by those in search of ammunition against the 
second generation of our angry young Men- 
sheviks. They seem to have all of the new faults 
and none of the old virtues. 

‘The usual prizes are offered for a plot by a 
contemporary dramatist entitled The Richard Il 
of Mile End Road . . . a précis of Change for 
the Angel would win hands down. This might be 
a parody of Bernard Kops on the formative years 
of Arnold Wesker, Doris Lessing intervening. 
Mum’s the word which unbuttons every loose lip 
in this disintegrating working-class family. The 
younger son (Melvin Hayes) is a scribbler, as 
weak and bruised as a skinned rabbit, who per- 
forms occult rock-and-roll incantations to conjure 
up his father’s death. The elder son (Michael 
Crawford) is a putty-faced thug whose idea of 
earning an honest quid, such as Mother used to 
make, is to become a hired tough fora Fascist 
bully-boy. Campbell Singer even plays the boozed 
and battered father as the living spit of Wilfred 
Lawson—down to the slurred creak at the end of 
the sentence and the highlight on the temple which 
flashes like a surgeon’s mirror. The mother 
(Natalie Kent doubling as Gwen Nelson) is the 
familiar old cottage loaf crusted with clichés like 
‘I come over all funny’ which reap a harvest of 
easy laughs from a middle-class audience. The 
daughter (Jacqueline Forster) is a Palais princess, 
fresh as paint and just as wet, who is in the family 
way. Then there is a mysterious visitor who is in 
everybody's way. 

The visitor is the weakest point of a plot already 
stretched dangerously thin. As played by Hazel 
Douglas, she is practically transparent—a Joan 
Miller pumped full of novocaine. Mr. Kops’s idea 
of her is fairly vague anyway—the obligatory 
crazy cuckoo in the nest a la George Dillon and 
Five Finger Exercise and. The Wrong Side of the 
Park whose function is to teach Mother how to 
suck her eggs. In this instance, she is almost raped 
by the father (‘I gotter have it’) while Mother 
eavesdrops, and she urges the younger son to face 
life (‘I want you to build by bridges’). But does 
she have to look so much like a welfare officer 





with a sick headache, and talk with such cut-glass 
refinement? 

Unfortunately, this inverted Blanche Dubois 
who comes out of an asylum to be assaulted by 
an in-law is not the only character who is only 
make-up deep. The mother often seems an 
anthology of farcical mums, the father an album 
of seaside postcard dads. The language is an 
irritating mixture of stale phrases (‘on the verge 
of tears’) and housewife’s Joyce (‘restitution of 
convivial rights’ and ‘coroner’s thrombosis’). 
When he needs a smart crack or a sudden drama- 
tic complaint, Bernard Kops sticks the words into 
the nearest mouth without caring where they've 
been. The sexy mindless mouse from upstairs 
(shrewdly played by Angela Crowe) is allowed to 
puncture the boy's predictable self-pity with the 
comment, “You bin watching telly too much.” And 
that criticism spills over to bite into the whole 
play—Mr. Kops appears to have been watching 
telly too much. It is. not that his sentimentality 
is insincere. Like Dickens, he weeps over the 
characters he kills, incapable of insulating himself 
with irony. The telly-touch comes in the way 
that he continually betrays this genuine emotion 
by popping in pellets of fashionable propaganda 
—protests against the Bomb, against the com- 
mercialisation of craftsmen, against the nigger- 
baiting corner. boys. 

Change for the Angel has had a universally 
bad press and | would not add another twenty 
inches if I did not feel that underneath this second- 
hand burlesque an original talent was foolishly 
stifling itself. Mr. Kops knows the feel of a 
working-class household—how they eat and how 
they argue, where they eat and where they argue, 
how they tread on each other's privacy like kittens 
in a basket. But this is now no longer the profes- 
sional expertise of a few anthropologists—in 
playwrights like Shelagh Delaney. we have plenty 
of genuine cannibals who can bring us back first- 
hand reports. Intermittently, Mr. Kops springs 
a devastating insight—as when the stricken 
mother refuses to be moved to her bedroom 
saying, ‘I'm not going to die up there, I can’t bear 
the cracks in the ceiling.” He should start again 
and write his play as straight and true. and 
obvious as he sees it. His mistake is thinking that 
such a basic subject-matter needs to be worked 
up with Tennessee Williams sensationalism or 
Royal Court propaganda. He may never please 
the old guard critics by unshirking realism, but 
he will continue to get the horse-laugh from all 
wings if he insists on such adman’s rhetoric as 
making his boy author say things like ‘I've swal- 
lowed the pain of the world.’ I always preferred 
Mr. Hyde to Dr. Jekyll—the gutsy, passionate 
Id suppressed and hidden by the hypocritical, 
squeamish Super-ego of Stevenson. Mr. Hyde 
is the boy for Mr. Kops, too, and it is time he was 
freed from the over-explicit slogans, the smart- 
aleck jokes, the stock progressive poses and 
allowed to roam around looking for his prey 
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Red Herrings 


By PETER FORSTER 


Two supplementary points 
may be worth making in 
connection with the ‘Trial- 
by-TV’ controversy, which 
has already resulted in the 
landing of a notable catchof 
red herrings. Foulkes, one 
might start by saying, was 
fair game, in that all other 
attempts to flush him frém 
his lair of silence had failed. 
But I have thought for a 
long time that what is needed 
is a tougher, sterner, more adamant and pressing 
interview technique, and I only hope producers 
will keep their nerves at present and not be 
flustered into pressing a milder manner upon their 
questioners. 

But the heart of the matter, surely, is that 
politicians and other appearing pundits have to 
fear what they say much less than what they seem 
in person. A squint, a stutter or a scowl may 
damage a man’s cause far more effectively than 
ill-chosen words on policy. I have often wondered, 
for example, why Mr. George Brown raises so 
many high tempers in the Labour Party and else- 
where; after watching him bray through an inter- 
view with Francis Williams on this very subject 
in This Week (A-R), I am puzzled no longer. 
‘You and Freeman and the rest think you're the 
new Establishment!’ he shouted, as if making a 
point, and when Mr. Williams (no mean bulldozer 
himself) was finally able to say something back,4t 
was to the sensible effect that at least a live inter- 
view can’t be edited to give a slanted impression 
as can a newspaper report. The occasion reminded 
me of Mrs. Patrick Campbell stunning a noisy 
cocktail party into silence with a four-letter 
expletive, then adding sweetly: “That, ladies and 
gentlemen, was a word in edgeways!’ 

The fact remains that sight counts for more 
than sound, a truism so basic it is often forgotten. 
Why, reading of his motion in the Lords to bring 
in governmental control of TV interviews, one 
might have been tempted to take Milord Teviot 
seriously for a moment, had one not seen him, 
looking like C. Aubrey Smith’s brother, making 
a most noble ass of himself on Tonight, opining 
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that since the people had elected the Government 
there ought to be no criticism outside Parliament, 
and all these TV fellers ought to be carefully 
watched—though, alas, he was for the moment 
unable to call to mind any examples of what he 
was talking about. 

The converse point is that we should never for 
a moment let ourselves believe that a TV interview 
is a true and full reflection of a personality, rather 
than a reflex-action statement of opinions; you 
get the act, not the person. Face to Face is the 
misleading programme here—it is all very well 
for Mr. Freeman to play Jack the Knife, and 
fillet his subjects in a carefully edited forty-five 
minutes: but consider the intricacy, the many- 
faceted variability of a human personality, and 
then consider whether you would find the ideal 
confessional in a studio, cluttered with cameras 
and strangers, under blazing arc-lights. From 
extroverts or eccentrics you may get an entertain- 
ing performance, from politicians a lively rehash 
of opinions, and on a rare occasion a Dame Edith 
Sitweli can ignore the surroundings and impose the 
dimension of utter sincerity and deeply revealing 
truth. But for the most part, don’t imagine (I'm 
sure Mr. Freeman doesn’t) that this skilful, highly 
contrived method of presenting personalities, 
however fascinating, amounts to a new art-form 
whereby the human being is revealed naked 
though clothed. 

At random: Arnold Wesker doing a jumping- 
flea act on the Brains Trust (BBC) and being 
firmly swatted by Alan Bullock for suggesting 
that Bullock must be tolerant of Nazis because he 
had written a life of Hitler: ‘Is a doctor studying 
disease in favour of disease?’ . . . Who wrote: 
‘For two pins I'd chuck the FO and clear off 
with you, somewhere abroad’? Who could have, 
but the Old Party himself, and who else but he 
could have got away with A Casual Affair, one 
of the weekly Somerset Maugham Stories (ATV)? 
. . . Interesting basis of miscegenation to the 
Black and White Minstrel Show (BBC), love songs 
between black-faced men and white girls; very 
progressive attitude, very backward script. .. . 
In America the other day I heard Dinah 
Shore say, ‘Vaudeville hasn’t died—it has 
simply come into your homes through television.’ 
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Be that as it may, nothing | have seen in ages, 
there or here, has been a tenth as blessedly natural 
as the unabashed vulgarity of the Crazy Gang 
on Sunday Night at the London Palladium (ATV), 
and nothing more endearing than the greai, jug- 
eared, moon-face of Bud Flanagan, with his wide. 
sad smile, crooning in that unique voice which has 
matured in bond since, in his own words. ‘we did 
our first Command Performance for King Alfred.’ 


New York Postscript 


By all accounts and most standards an 
exceptionally dull season in the New York theatre 
with a mortality rate high even for the Great 
White Grave of Broadway. The main sensation 
is an off-Broadway piece about drug addicts, The 
Connection, or as it might be. Tea Without 
Sympathy. The musicals, as usual, dominate. 
(Rodgers and Hammerstein have two hits on 
Broadway, but of the inspiration that weni to 
making Oklahoma! all that seems to remain is 
the corn as high as an elephant’s eye.) 

Much livelier is Jerry Bock’s Fiorello! based 
on the fife of New York’s great Mayor La 
Guardia, an idea both brilliant and indigenous (or 
can you see us staging Herbie?). There is a rounde- 
lay called ‘Politics and Poker, in which card- 
playing politicians ponder whom to put up for 
election, that is the best of its kind I have ever 
heard. The trouble is that George Abbott has play- 
doctored the dialogue with so many irrelevant 
gags, and inserted a sub-plot about a secretary and 
her policeman lover which would fit with equal 
unease into any one of a dozen other musicals; 
also Tom Bosley’s Fiorello is a happy facsimile 
rather than a star in his own right. But Bock’s 
music is wonderfully gay and easy to whistle, and 
Sheldon Hornick’s lyrics are a perfect match. 

The other main musical hit, Gypsy, is what 
Anouilh might call a ‘black’ musical, the story of 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s formidable mother and her 
determination to make stars of her daughters— 
again a brilliant idea in that the dramatic climax 
turns on the young Gypsy’s first enforced strip- 
tease, and here surely is the all-American version 
of degradation mixed with triumph, bravery with 
the bust exposed, a personal Calvary involving 
mass titillation. The intentions of Arthur Laurents’ 
book are somewhat negatived by Ethel Merman, 
impersonating Ma in her own sounding- 
brass style, who plays across the line of the 
dialogue to get far more sympathy than is in- 
tended. At the very end there is a big scene when 
Ma flings into what clearly should be a horrific 
aria (music by Julie Stein, words by Stephen 
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Sondheim) and attempts to striup-tease by her- 
self; in fact it becomes a big, jolly number in 
which Miss Merman shows t*** anything anyone 
else can do she can do better, and louder. 
Everyone realises that the American musical has 
come light-miles from the Cohan-Kern axis of 
patriotic sentiment, but both Fiorello and Gypsy 
have a notably tonic and astringent note about 
them, as though the public taste was now for self- 
mockery where formerly self-assurance was neces- 
sary. Indeed, another off-Broadway success, 
rumoured to be coming to London, is Little Mary 
Sunshine, a skit on the Lehar-Strauss-Friml type 
of operetta, set in the Rockies. | found it tediously 
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uninventive—just enough material for one of 
Hermione Baddeley’s revue sketches in the old 
days, but having none of the wit or charm of The 
Boy Friend, with which it has been compared. 
But it confirms—as does the new crop of night- 
club comics, Mort Sahl, Shelley Burman and 
others—that sour anti-American jokes by Ameyi- 
cans, which were once either a minority quirk or a 
treasonable.activity, have become part of the pat- 
tern of mass entertainment. The jokes are both 
within yet outside the native idiom, producing 
a kind of resident-alienation effect. They suggest 
that America is now so hugely prosperous that it 
can even afford to laugh at itself. 


Child in the Weodshed 


By 


Never Take Sweets from a 
Stranger: (London Pav. 
ilion.) 

WitH the highly respectable 
support of the NSPCC, the 
National Council of Women. 
Sir Basil Henriques, and a lot 
more bodies and people of 
the same unquestionable 
sincerity, Never Take Sweets 
from a Stranger (director : 
Cyril Frankel; ‘X’ certifi- 
cate), the film version of the 
play The Pony Cart (over which, as you may 
remember, Lady Lewisham made one of her 
perennial rumpuses a couple of years ago), still 
turns out to be the most controversial film—and 
controversial in the sense that it keeps one arguing 
with oneself as well as with other people—we are 
likely to have for a long time. The subject is repul- 
sive—a senile sexual pervert who pursues little 
girls—but the subject matter, after all, has never 
determined the morality of any imaginative work 
—play, film, novel, or whatever it is. And as sexual 
perversion of the kind is something that people 
who know assure us is on the increase, there seems 
every justification for giving as dreadful a warn- 
ing as this, for getting parents to see it, and for 
generally shaking up, not so much the public 

conscience, as the public wits. And yet . . . 
Anyone who sees a lot of films can hardly fail 
to notice how often children’s terror or danger is 
used to titillate the audience. And this is the 
ultimate—I mean the most extreme, not just the 
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latest—example. I'm not supposing the play was 
written or the film made with anything but 
sincerity and the ‘right’ social motives (one can set 
aside the a-social motives of a work of art, be- 
cause that, though skilful and competent, it isn’t). 
The author wrote it, they tell us, as a ‘service to 
the community,’ since his own daughter narrowly 
escaped an experience similar to that of the child- 
ren here; the treatment of horrors. though horrific 
(because they are), is unsensational, and the 
sincerity of. the actors—particularly seen in the 
excellent performances. of. Janina Faye as the 
child, Gwen Watford as her mother, and Alison 
Leggatt as-her grandmother—makes one believe 
that everything, at least from their point.of view, 
was as it should be. (A small doubt can’t help 
pushing its way in when you see it is made by 
Hammer Films, the horror-mongers, and shown 
at the London Pavilion, the film industry’s Cham- 
ber of Horrors, but this, I must say, isn’t reflected 
in the film itself.) But, all the same, here you have 
something which anyone can see, not just parents, 
magistrates, officials of the NSPCC and so on; 
not just a social document but an extremely well- 
made film, I think the most terrifying I ever saw; 
and I can’t help wondering who is going to see 
it, and why. ‘If the film saves one child from such 


_a fate, it will have been worth making,’ the makers 


tell us. 

Of course; but what about the opposite, 
the oddities who wil get a kick out of seeing two 
pretty nine-year-old girls and an old man? If the 
film incites one man to do such a thing, you might 
just as well say, it will be worth destroying. Which 
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just brings us back to Philip Toynbee on Lolita; 
and of course, though on a very different level, 
the film arouses many of the arguments Lolita 
did: in fact 1 can think of no more Lolita-ish 
moments in a film than the opening shots of this 
one, with the two girls flashing up and down on a 
swing, all giggles and long bare legs, watched 
through the field-glasses of old Mr. Olderberry 
(Felix Aylmer, whose kindly face | fear 1 shail 
never be able to watch without a shudder, fro.n 
now on: he never says a word in all the film, 
just looks). 


And so the arguments go on, round and round, 
andall the questions the film arouses. What would 
you do in such a case? Would you go to the 
police, take t to court, expose a child to public 
crossexamination on such a subject? Would a 
girl of nine, however innocent, not have some 
instinct to warn her that something was- wrong; 
would she really undress, without any feeling of 
oddity or guilt just because an old man asked 
her to? What warnings should we give children, 
and how? How reconcile the wish to make a child 
trustful and friendly with the need to warn it 
against even the mildest, kindest and most per- 
suasive of strangers? How much should we let-a 
child out on its own? How much do ‘nasty exper- 
iences’ affect it? And, getting down to brassier 
tacks and reluctantly supporting someone | always 
thought insupportable,: who first asked just this 
question: what effect on a child actress can the 
lines she is given to speak have, even supposing (as 
one hopes must have happened) she never heard 
any of the film except the parts she appeared in? 
We are getting tougher about what we expose child 
actors to. When The Fallen Idol appeared I re- 
member some people being bothered at the effect 
on a child of eight of a story involving adultery; 
but -/is lines were nursery-talk compared with 
these. 


Well, there you have it: a film made with (one 
hopes, and even believes) good intentions, but 
arousing all sorts of questions and anxieties about 
its possible effect. If it weren't so well made and 
so effective it wouldn’t make one worry and argue. 
If it hadnt been preceded, too, not just by in- 
numerable film incidents exploiting the sufferings 
of children, but by films exploiting human suffer- 
ing of the sort sensationally (the sadism of so many 
war films, the use of even atrocities as entertain- 
ment), one wouldn't wonder so much about its 
motives. And now | see all sorts of worthy people 
again—police and clergymen and suchlike—urg- 
ing that it should be shown to children; and not just 
to children with their parents (who then at least 
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would have the responsibility) but in schools, 
where presumably the parents wouldn’t have a say 
in it at all. I seldom heard a more alarming sug- 
gestion. As I said before, it is a terrifying film: 
whatever its value as a warning to children, I 
shudder to think of its other effects. 

The idea seems to me like holding a child under 
water till it nearly drowns, as a warning against 
falling into rivers. No doubt it would make it 
allergic to swimming, paddling, fishing or any 
other sort of aquatic activity and so effectively 
save it from a watery grave; but . . . Need I push 
this (to me absolutely clear and obvious) Pafallel 
any farther? A great many children, after all, get 
through childhood without seeing anything of 
adult sexual perversion; need they be terrified out 
of their wits (as I should think a very large number 
would be) by a film that, quite apart from its 
subject—I mean in its skilful use of pursuit and 
flight, dread, darkness, spookiness, cumulative 
nervous tension of every sort—is terrifying to 
adults? And before anyone tells me that children 
are a lot tougher than adults and take such things 
in their stride, let me just say that, in a childhood 
that was by present-day standards fantastically 
sheltered, my long-term terrors, the ones that 
really swooped like bats after dark—fire, suffoca- 
tion, burglars, accidents—all came from rare 
Visits to the cinema, to films considered perfectly 
suitable for children: an incident here and there, 
a moment in a news reel, that sort of thing. After 
the press show of Never Take Sweets from a 
Stranger we discussed, with the visiting clerics and 
magistrates and the rest, the problems the film 
raised, and everyone recalled his particular wood- 
shed, where nasty things were seen at an early 
age; I couldn’t recall anything of the smallest 
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interest to anyone (except that that in itself got me 
stared at as something of a freak), my early wood- 
shed being the cinema, whose power to terrify is 
something I never forget. And so I would keep 
children away, whatever the arguments in its 
favour, not so much to protect their innocence 
(since they need warning, of course, though’ not 
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Petit 


By CLIVE 


WHEN the ___s professional 
thesis-writers of academic 
America finally get around 
to ballet and choreogra- 
phers, some enthusiastic 
character is going to find a 
load of trouble in the life 
and works of Roland Petit. 
Petit, the most significant (is 
that the word?) French 
choreographer for the best 
part of a century, raises 
difficulties, or at least, his 
career does. It started immediately after the. war 
in that frozen, lively Paris of 1945. Within a short 
time works like Les Forains, Les Amours de 
Jupiter and Le Jeune Homme et la Mort had 
established him as one of the leading figures in 
international ballet. By 1949 he had his own com- 
pany and created the hysterically overpraised 
Carmen, and from that day on he has never looked 
forward. Somehow (just how our thesis-writer will 
have to unearth, but presumably it has something 
to do with Petit’s quest for popularity and total 
theatre) since then he has become mere famous 
yet less important, and a tiny fistful of his early 
ballets remain his best works. All but two or three 
of the thirty or forty ballets Petit has so far created 
are at present lost—out of the repertory with 
little prospect of revival. One exception is his 
Ballabile, which was resuscitated at Covent 
Garden last weekend after four years’ absence. 

Ballabile was first created in 1950, right at the 
end of Petit’s fruitful years of terrible infancy. 
One of the Royal Ballet’s rare gestures to the 
existence of a contemporary ballet beyond Dover 
—Her Britannic Majesty's company has only ever 
commissioned ballets from three foreigners—it is 
unfortunately very petit Petit. Ballabile literally 
means a dance for the corps de ballet, and 
originally it was given as a sort of quick-change 
obstacle course for just ten young dancers who 
flick-flacked through each of its six scenes. Nowa- 
days the company relies on a relay team of twenty- 
eight dancers, and the old feeling of an endurance 
test, basic to Petit’s original conception, has been 
abandoned. 

A series of completely unrelated scenes, held 
together only by the cheerfully capricious 
Chabrier music, the ballet whisks from classroom 
studio to sentimental riverside idyll, to a rain- 
swept René Clair-style funeral, to a grotesque 
circus and ends with a feverishly pimento- 
flavoured ensemble to the gaily knockabout 
Espana. The choreography is neither original nor 
sustained enough to support the idea, and apart 
from the wickedly leering Alexander Grant, the 
happy fatuity of Merle Park and the crispness of 
Annette Page, the ballet turned out to be flabbily 
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perhaps as explicitly as this), as to stop them being 

,haunted by particular moments and images of 
terror: say a slightly mad down-turned mouth in 
a benevolent old face, or a pair of tremblingly 
eager old hands pulling a rope across a stretch of 
water, with a boat on the end of it, holding the 
two small victims. . 





Petit 


BARNES 


danced at this revival. But what justifies the work’s 
place at Covent Garden is its magnificently brood- 
ing décor by Clavé. A mammoth constructivist set, 
with trestles at the side and a silhouette of shut- 
tered tenements at the back, a few drop cloths and 
trappings, together with lighting, imaginatively 
transform it for each of Petit’s scenes. Here is 
designing on a scale and at a level which British 
artists have not yet attained. Covent Garden ought 
to send every designer in the country free tickets 
to go and see it, together with a suitable letter of 
apology for the quality of the ballet itself. 

Far more important than the reappearance of 
this old ballet has been the emergence of twe 
new Giselles—one from Manchester, Annett 
Page, and one from Canada, Lynn Seymour. Tk 
Covent Garden programme now prints the reverel 
chestnut about Giselle being ‘to the ballerina wha 
Hamlet is to the actor.’ But while the Waterlo+ 
Road is littered with the corpses of bad Hamlet 
(so that explains the smell!), Giselle is an almos 
foolproof part in which no one is likely to be toe 
disastrous. Probably by the same token fev 
Giselles are too remarkable, and it is a role it 
which most dancers, including a few of genius lik: 
Fonteyn, just get by. There are two vali 
approaches to this 119-year-old ballet; the first i 
to attempt the evocation of its period style, whit 
the second is to re-create the old romantic agon 
in modern realistic terms. Neither approach 5 
intrinsically the better, although the second 3 
possibly the more hazardous as the dancer has t) 
perform against the fugitive, tinkly spirit d 
Adam’s music. 

Page, all dark hair, dark eyes and soul, look 
just right for a Romantic ballerina and it wa 
natural for her to aim at a period interpretatior. 
The aim was almost unerring, and she created | 
portrayal in which sweet, accurate dancing ani 
delicately stylised mime combined to give a Giselk 
that probably already has no British equals in is 
fleeting, lithograph school, apart from tha 
school’s own principal, Markova. 

The best of the Royal Ballerina Giselles— 
Beriosova and Nerina—have both chosen the 
realistic path to the role, as did Lynn Seymour. 
Seymour's acting was wonderfully intelligent, yet 
in places perhaps a thought too contrived to be 
fully convincing. It needed the appearance of 
artlessness which artistry and experience can 
bring. About her dancing I am in no such two 
minds, for it had all the beginnings of greatness. 
There is a breadth and seamless flow to her 
dancing, with one movement merging into the 
next so that you are no more conscious of dance 
steps than you are of notes in a sung phrase. She 
is already among the most interesting dancers at 
Covent Garden; the time could easily come when 
she is the finest. 
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UNILEVER 


VION NP NCE aa el CNN BES 


PLUMAGE; HIGHLY VARIEGATED 

HABITS: TOO VARIOUS TO LIST 

HABITAT: THE WORLD 

DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTIC: A HIGH FLYER 


The birds who run Unilever come in many shapes aud sizes. To classify them by genus and species 
would defy the skills of ornithologists. They are, in fact, as diverse as Unilever itself (some 400 
companies in 50 different countries). The one thing they all have in common is their work as managers. 
What does being a manager mean? Well, let’s put it this way. Some men are specialists—their 
talents lie in a particular field. A manager, on the other hand, must be able to employ his talents in 
many different fields. Trained in one, he must have the ability to command in many. 

This breadth of outlook is one of the qualities we look for at our trainee selection boards. When a 
man has joined us, we develop this quality right from the beginning by giving him a variety of 
experience during his training. As a man goes higher his responsibilities broaden. We are looking 

for people who, if they make senior level as managers, will be expected to take very wide 
responsibilities indeed. The Parent Board of Unilever itself and the Management of our 400 companies 
are peopled by men like this—men who have worked their way up through the business as 

managers, all of them. 

And on their way up they are getting a variety of experience to fit them for the jobs at the top. 

For a marketing man, for example, a spell in a sales team in Yorkshire may lead to experience in an 
advertising agency in London. Later, from London, our man may go to Brazil—or Pakistan, or 
Australia, or to one of many such overseas stations. From abroad he will come back to greater 
responsibilities at home. Products, peoples, markets—these and many other facets of business life are 
constantly changing for Unilever. The Unilever manager must develop with them—or ahead of them. 
So if you’re a bird who likes a varied habitat—if you welcome the chance of a migration or two— 
above all, if you’re feathered for flight into the higher realms, Unilever’s atmosphere may be 
congenial to you. The booklet, Six Men on Business, will tell you more about us. 


Ask your University Appointments Officer for a copy, or write to us at: 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 
UNILEVER HOUSE, UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 


UPR 58-8864-28 
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The Shadow of an Epic 


By JOHN WAIN 


ERE is a new instalment of Ezra Pound's 

Cantos bringing the total up to 109.* 
The Cantos are sometimes declared to be 
unreadable, but I do not think this is so. They 
are very easy to read, surely, as long as you adopt 
the proper technique. Most poetry demands a 
slow and careful approach, with the reader’s mind 
at a high pitch of concentration; in fact, the 
commonest fault among readers of poetry is 
failure to concentrate hard enough, so that there 
is always a pact between the bad poet and the lazy 
reader. (Poetry-and-jazz, for instance, is largely 
a device for protecting ersatz verse from close 
attention.) But in the Cantos Pound has produced 
something unique: verse which doesn’t need—is 
actually better without—close attention, and yet 
is anything but perfunctory or spurious. 

Nothing is simpler than to read the Cantos in 
such a way as to enjoy and admire them. You 
settle down by the fireside, make sure you are 
quite comfortable, and then go into a trance with 
the book open before you. Don’t skip—that is the 
prime rule; your eyes must travel over every line 
that is on the page, including the ideograms. If, in 
this fashion, you sit there until the whole book 
has been read, you will find, when the last page 
is turned, that the experience was meaningful and 
even moving. It is merely that close concentration 
destroys the effect. The usual way of reading the 
Cantos is to open the book warily and leaf through 
it in search of ‘good bits.’ This, as C. 'S. Lewis 
insisted in his book on Milton, is always a mistake 
in reading long poems, whose effects may take 
pages to develop and which cannot afford to pro- 
vide quotable little gems to snag the reader's 
attention. The long poem is never meant to be 
read at the same high pressure of attention as 
the short lyric. Traditionally, epic poets made use 
of stock phrases, invariable epithets, and other 
devices for allowing the reader or hearer to 
slacken off and so stay awake to the end. Modern 
poetry cannot afford these devices because one of 
its first principles is that language must be fresh 
and natural-sounding; however elliptical, it must 
have the ring of living speech—‘the rest is litera- 
ture,’ and ‘literature’ is not a polite word. Stock 
phrases, recurrent adjectives, and the rest, are 
‘literature.’ When they go out, we are face to face 
with Poe’s declaration that the long poem is a 
contradiction in terms. 

Ezra Pound has always been interested in the 
possibility of a modern epic poem, and it is typical 
of the man that he has devoted years of single- 
minded effort to the task of forming a modern 
epic style. To call the Cantos a long poem is per- 
haps stretching the word ‘poem’ slightly, for of 
course a good deal of the Cantos, as one leafs 
through them page by page, consists of notebook 
jottings and other material which bears no rela- 
tionship to verse, epic or otherwise. Still, the 
dominant impression of the Cantos is majestic; the 
mind one feels behind it is a poetic mind, able to 
send gleams of imagination, or sudden piercing 
jabs of poignancy, darting through the mass of 





* Turones: Cantos 96-109. By Ezra Pound. 
(Faber, 18s.) 


untreated material at any moment, and able to 
give us, when the strategy of the poem calls for it, 
sustained passages of high rhetoric. 

I intend, therefore, no disrespect to the Cantos 
or their author when I say that the best state to get 
into before reading them is a state of trance. If 
one simply goes ahead, understanding perhaps one 
line in ten (in the clearer passages, this can rise 
as high as two lines in three), and letting the suc- 
cession of thoughts and images flow into one’s 
mind, the thing works. It is like listening through 
the keyhole to some grand old scholar, working 
on a vast theory of history, muttering to himself 
as he moves about his study, trying to put his hand 
on the right book, repeating dates and quotations 
to himself, suddenly bursting into oratory as he 
curses one character in the story or blesses 
another. 

& melted down the church vessels & coined them 
voufopata Kal piAiapio1a 
(which is not in Liddell D.D.), 
The Deacon, col. 1026, thinks it ‘argenteos,’ 
nummos aureos et argenteos, HERACLIUS 
versus Chosdroes 
coined candlesticks to keep off Chosdroes 
eixdvos 
Justinian 527 
Tiberius Justin 
Mauricius 577 
Phocas 
Heraclius, six oh two, all dates approximate, 
Deutschland unter Dulles, USA, slightly 
nostalgic 
by the boat-bridge over Euphrates. 

This kind of thing is not new in literature: one 
gets- much the same effect from Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

. . » Much less whether the house of Diogenes 
were a Tub framed of wood, and after the man- 
ner of ours, or rather made of earth, as learned 
men conceive, and so more clearly make out that 
expression of Juvenal. We should be too critical 
to question the letter Y, or bicornous element of 
Pythagoras, that is, the making of the horns 
equal: or the left less than the right, and so 
destroying the Symbolic intent of the figure; con- 
founding the narrow line of virtue, with the 
larger road of vice; answerable unto the narrow 
door of heaven, and the ample gates of hell, 
expressed by our Saviour, and not forgotten by 
Homer, in that Epithete of Pluto’s house. 

It is true that Browne makes it easier for the 
reader than Pound, by accompanying the text with 
a ribbon of footnotes in which such things as ‘that 


- expression of Juvenal and ‘that Epithete of 


Pluto's house’ are quoted. But this is no great 
difference; Browne’s notebook is in better order, 
perhaps. 

Browne, of course, is a late Renaissance figure, 
a last inheritor of the glorious old rag-bag tradi- 
tion. Pound, like Joyce, is deeply attracted to this 
tradition and may be said to have revived it; cer- 
tainly, Joyce and Pound between them have made 
it much easier to write the kind of rambling, un- 
classifiable pantechnicon of a book, dominated by 
a central idea but free to embellish, meander, 
make raids on neighbouring territory, .at the 
writer's whim. (The line would go on through 
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Wyndham Lewis, David Jones, Hugh MacDiar- 
mid : but are there any younger writers joining 
in? I can’t think of any, though Norman Mailer’s 
new book, not yet published here, sounds like a 
candidate.) Browne’s work isn’t ‘poetry,’ but it 
could be said of him, as of Rabelais, that it con. 
tains much that is nearer to poetry, according 
to our modern ideas, than to prose. I would Say the 
same of the Canotos; if this makes them the only 
interesting long poem of our time, as Mr. Eliot 
thinks, then one of the conclusions to be drawa 
is that Poe was right. 


There is one other point about the Cantos which 
we cannot, if we are to be honest, shrink from 
making. Pound was confined for a number of 
years in an insane asylum, having been found 
unfit to plead his own cause when charged with 
treason to his country. During those years, as we 
all know, it was a widespread belief in Europe 
that Pound was not mad at all, but was merely 
being kept in custody for political reasons. [ 
thought so myself, until I visited him in St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, DC, in August, 
1957. That visit left me with an impression of 
Pound’s grandeur and dignity, but also, inescap- 
ably, of his mental derangement. As he sat in a 
deckchair on the lawn, shirtless, revealing the 
muscular upper torso of a man twenty years his 
junior, and with his strange, sad little band of 
disciples listening carefully to every word, | felt 
like Edgar in the presence of Lear. ‘Conversation, 
in the ordinary sense, was not possible; Poun( 
talked on and on, in connected sentences and wit} 
perfect logic and persuasiveness; but if anyon 
interrupted him with a question it simply threv 
the needle out of the groove, and he fell silent for: 
moment, passed his hand wearily over his eyes 
and then went on talking, starting from a differen: 
point, as if the needle had been dropped back at 
random. He seemed unconscious of the questios 
except as an interruption. 


This bears on the Cantos to some extent, be 
cause there can be no denying that they do shov 
signs of paranoia and monomania; their cloud 
grandeur: is very far from ordinary reasonable 
ness, and if anyone wanted to call them ‘mad’ [ 
would not argue with him, The real mistake, if) 
my opinion, is made by those critics who set) 
the Cantos as a logical, lucid, carefully worked 
out problem in literary engineering. Years agu, 
Pound was in the habit of saying (he said it t¢ 
Yeats, for instance) that when the hundredth 
Canto was published, the whole work would be 
seen to have a unity like that of a Bach fugue 
And if he had indeed stopped at No. 100, the 
Tribe of Ezra would have got to work and justté 
fied the structure as a whole. But surely eves 
they are disconcerted by the sight of the Mastef 
blandly sailing on past the hundred mark? [ 
prefer, myself, to sacrifice the cloak of rationality, 
if the Cantos are ‘mad,’ fixated, obsessive, they 
are also magnificent and of a sombre fascination. 

For these reasons I cannot agree with Mr, 
Robert Graves when he writes: 

It is an extraordinary paradox that Pound's 
sprawling, ignorant, indecent, unmelodious, sel 
dom metrical Cantos, embellished with esoteri¢ 
Chinese ideographs—for all I know, they may 
have been traced from the nearest tea-chest— 
and with illiterate Greek, Latin, Spanish and 
Provencal snippets ... are now compulsory 
reading in many ancient centres of learning. 

One of the things those ‘centres of learning’ may 
profitably do for us is to study the difference 
between the early, middle and late Cantos. The 
new ones have fewer lyrical passages and more 
doodling, and to that extent strike me as a falling- 
off. But for a riper judgment, balancing the new 
against the familiar, we shall need more time. 
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Cromwell to Coward 


fhe Doge of Dover. By John Raymond. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 18s.) 


Tue trade of the regular reviewer in the weekly 
press is a hard one. In 1,500 words or so he is 
expected not only to indicate the contents of 
the book he is discussing but also to say something 
éf general interest, to assess, provoke or illumin- 
ate. It is not surprising that it is a literary genre 
that has so few successful practitioners. ‘The 
praises and censures of Bloomsbury have been 
temporarily exhausted, Mr. Raymond writes, 
but it is to Lytton Strachey that one returns when 
one wants to see how well the literary and his- 
torical essay can be done, and to Desmond 
MacCarthy to be reminded how good a weekly 
column could be. By these high standards Mr. 
Raymond is only partly successful, and his col- 
lection of essays well illustrates the difficulties of 
this kind of writing. Sometimes he leaves the 
reader in the air, just when he has made a new 
and interesting point: Rosebery, he says, is the 
most enigmatic of British Prime Ministers, but 
he does not go on to try and solve the enigma. 
Salisbury, he writes, supplied Conservatism with 
an unshakable metaphysical basis, but he does 
not tell us what it is. Elsewhere, a good joke, like 
the one at the expense of Sir Lewis Namier and 
his school, becomes laboured and ponderous 
when it is made to fill a whole article. 

.,But perhaps Mr. Raymond should not be 
blamed for the defects of the literary form which 
his profession obliges him to adopt, and it is 
refreshing to find a weekly reviewer who, follow- 
ing the admirable example of Sir Harold Nicol- 
son, is a historian:as much as a literary critic. 
Mr. Raymond has a wide range of interests, and 
he writes in the same robust prose about Mon- 
taigne and Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson, Sir 





* Now Ready *® 


| Experiencing 
| Architecture 


| 
| by 
I S. E. RASMUSSEN 


Illustrated. 30s. net 


‘Professor Rasmussen’s book is based on a 
series of discourses, delivered in 1958 at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; which 
were widely reported and praised and to which 
The Times devoted a leading article. The 
author maintains that architecture should not 
be a professional mystery, but should be 
detefmined by common sense, backed by the 
esthetic understanding of ordinary people as 
well as architécts; and it is to ordinary people 
’ as well as architects that this book is addressed. 
The text is complemented by many illustra- 
_ tions, including a section of coloured plates. 
No. one who has the slightest interest .in 
architecture can fail to be fascinated by this 
book. 
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Winston Churchill—-the Doge of Dover of the 
inapposite title—and Mr. Angus Wilson, Oliver 
Cromwell and Noél Coward. It is the world of 
political action and worldly success, however, 
that interests him most—the world of Prime 
Ministers, Masters of Balliol and Lady Diana 
Cooper; and his essays come off better when 
dealing with figures of this kind than with those 
of the subtler, more private and elusive world, 
half real and half symbolic, which Miss Iris 
Murdoch’s characters inhabit. Mr. Raymond's 
favourite world is an insular, English one; 
Renan and Montaigne are the only foreigners in 
this collection, and Mr. Raymond reminds the 
French that they tend to forget that Montaigne 
was of English extraction anyway. 

Yet all is not quite as it seems on the surface. 
The hearty and the Philistine have their own 
problems, and Mr. Raymond is aware of the 
passions and conflicts that go on behind the 
portentous Victorian and neo-Georgian facades, 
while his strongest condemnation is reserved for 
what he calls ‘the solipsism of success’ of Mr. (or 
is he now Sir?) Noél Coward. This is one of the 
reasons. why the essay on Lord Rosebery is the 
most successful in the book, since Mr. Raymond 
is clearly fascinated by the mystery of that odd 
character about whom so many rumours were 
spread and who was reputed, as Beatrice Webb 
put it, to indulge in ‘strange weird ways at home,’ 
a politician who reached the highest offices in the 
state, but whose public success, like that of 
Chatham or Castlereagh, was turned into per- 
sonal failure by the instability and self-destruc- 
tiveness of a neurotic temperament. The essay on 
Rosebery is also the longest in this collection, 
and this is another reason why it is the best. Mr. 
Raymond knows the English world at the turn 
of the century well, and he realises its complex::y. 
But complexity is not a quality that can easily se 
conveyed in six or seven short pages. 

JAMES JOLI 


Bad Job 


Two Years to Do, By David Baxter. (Elek, 15s.) 
BorEDOM and bloody-mindedness seem to be the 
main emotions generated by military service in 





peace-time. One of the most revealing passages | 


in David Baxter’s well-written book about how 
he hated the British Army describes how the 
morale of a unit soared when it was due to leave 
for Cyprus. Mr. Baxter is disapproving about this, 
but he should have understood. His own account 
of the infinite tedium involved in moving about 
Britain from one ramshackle encampment to 


another makes shooting or being shot at seem | 


quite desirable by comparison. However, he him- 
self did not go to Cyprus, and his book tells a story 
of dirty and aimless routine punctuated by 
escapes into the countryside and by such episodes 
as going AWOL in London (very convincing this 
last). As a narrative this is not without its mono- 
tony; I became a little tired of greasy cookhouses 
and filthy huts and also of Mr. Baxter’s constant 
making the worst of a bad job. However, the 
book is saved by the quality of its writing. In 
particular, the writer manages to infuse into his 
numerous descriptions of the English countryside 
a curious feeling of magic, which can make the 
landscape of Dorset suddenly seem astonishingly 
ancient and far away. There are, indeed, sugges- 
tions of D. H. Lawrence about these parts of the 
book, but they are not overdone, and the con- 
trast between an archaic earth and a senselessly 
artificial institution like the RASC gives Mr. 
Baxter’s narrative a meaning other than the 
obvious ‘persecuted intellectual’ theme. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 








The West Point Atlas 
of American Wars 


Compiled by The Department of Military Art and 
Engineering, The United States Military Academy. 
Chief Editor : Colonel Vincent J. Esposito, 
Professor and Head of the Department of Military 
Art and Engineering 


This, the first comprehensive map-and-text 
American military history ever published, is 
identical with the 1959 textbook for the course in 
the History of Military Art at West Point. 
America’s Military Academy, previously available 
only to instructors and cadets at the Academy 
itself. The maps, the consummation of years of 
work by some thirty former instructors, have been 
revised to include the latest findings of historical 
research and supplemented with a text of 250,000 
words especially prepared by Colonel Esposito. 
Director of the Course, and by Lieut.-Colonel 
John R. Elting and Major Thomas E. Griess, both 
associate professors. 

While the emphasis is on American actions 
wars are treated as a whole to include all those 
in which American troops were engaged from the 
Colonial Wars to the Korean War. A magnificent 
example of map-making and of pictorial presenta- 
tion of history on the spot, this should become a 
classic in military and historical literature. 

Two Volumes £15 I5s. net Ready 28th March 


DEFENCE 
Policy and Strategy 


Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston McCloughry 





This important work examines both. the principles 
and the machinery through which the complex 
structure of defence planning and national strategy 
is formulated. The author endeavours to establish 
fundamental criteria for dealing with the probable 
future situation where our armed forces will know 
all about the mechanics of their weapons but 
nothing about the consequences of their use. 

25s. net 





SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
WAR 

Maj.-Gen. G. |. Pokrovsky 


This is the first translation into English of the 
views on the roles of science and technology in 
space age warfare of Russia’s foremost spokesman 
on these matters, who is also a leading nuclear 
physicist, Professor at the Zhukovsky Air Engin- 
eering Academy, and a member of the Inter- 
planetary Commission which prepared the 
sputniks 


| 30s. net 





SIR VICTOR GODDARD’S 
The Enigma of Menace 


*.,. a.work of outstanding intellectual distinction. 
... He has clearly given profound thought to the 
nature of his warlike profession, not only in the 
limited sense of tactics and strategy but in the 
broadest ‘sense of discovering some rationale for 
power and force in the whole pattern of God's 
creation . . . his fascinating and original chapter 
on the morality of nuclear weapons lifts this vexed 
and over-argued subject from the level of cliché 
to that of gripping intellectual debate.’-—Daily 
Telegraph. 

12s. 6d. net 
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He... much security dare 


@ man accept? ALAN HARRINGTON Was 
a comfortable conformist, smoth- 
ered by the protective embrace of a 
great American business organiza- 
tion. He describes his LIFE IN THE 
“CRYSTAL PALACP’, the story of 
hen Organization Man who had to 
quit. 18s. 


B..... the frontiers of 


Afghanistan, RONALD FRASER’s inter- 
planetary adventurer, Trout the But- 
ler, records another battle against 
the Powers of Darkness. TROUT’S 
TESTAMENT is the latest of Fra- 
ser’s strange, serious fantasies. 15s. 


A brilliant physicist and, 


of course, a ‘security risk’, HAAKON 
CHEVALIER’s impressive hero is the 
tragic victim of the Nuclear Age, 
destroyed by his own distinction. 
THE MAN WHO WOULD BE GOD 
is a serious novel with the ring of 
truth. 416 pp. 21s. 


UW... Nations Observers, 


important newcomers to the inter- 
national scene, are the heroes of 
Danish JORGEN HALCK’s exciting, in- 
formed novel, the story of four brave 
men on an artificial Asian frontier, 
protected only by THE SMALL 
FLAG and armilet of U.N.O. 15S. 


R.... hard, bright in- 


ternational colony is introduced by 
IRWIN SHAW with a ‘high degree of 
intelligence’. TWO WEEKS IN 
ANOTHER TOWN is a ‘deeply sa- 
tisfying novel’ and a Book Society 
Choice. 18s. 
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Up with Hampstead! 


The Book of Hampstead. Edited by Mavis and 
Ian Norrie. (High Hill Books, 25s.) 


Tue secret of London is the dramatic contrast that 
divides not only postal districts but streets, sides 
of streets or rows of houses from each other. A 
world, atmosphere and series of tribal customs can 
begin round any corner. To recognise at which 
street Notting Hill Gate ceases to be racially sane 
and becomes hysterical, to remember in which 
turning off the World’s End you will find seagulls 
and children in mobile packing cases—and in 
which sky-blue front doors and the low murmur 
of advertising agents giving fondue parties; to be 
conscious of which end of a Kensington Square 
is still full of admirals’ widows keeping the sun off 
the Burne-Jones, and which now has call-girls 
playing Frank Sinatra to their Alsatians—this is 
all part of the strange, chameleon pleasure of 
living here. 

London begins somewhere at the end of the last 
century and its true feeling is of the none-too- 
distant past. The ghosts of Tyburn don’t loiter 
with any real identity around the Cumberland 
Hotel, nor, in Piccadilly, is one immediately con- 
scious of crinolines. Only the Tower, a place I find 
enormously depressing and dull, has a strong reek 
of old tortures. On the other hand, recent crimes 
linger strongly. Haigh in Kensington, Christie in 
Notting Hill and the pale martyrised figure of 
Ruth Ellis round the Magdala in Hampstead 
have added to the legends of their districts. 

Very smart and gay looked the pleasant old 
village of Hampstead on Monday, the 23rd of 
July, 1835, for on the afternoon of that day 
William the Fourth, his most gracious Majesty 
the Sailor King, was to pass through in semi- 
state on his way to the grand ‘strawberry feast.’ 

This sort of information, of which this new book 
about Hampstead contains a good deal, doesn’t 
seem to me to illuminate the district all that much. 
The point of Hampstead, as a situation or a 
dream, is surely that it exists at the opposite end 
of the world from Chelsea. The distance between 
these two ways of life is extreme, polar, and as 
endless as the journey on the 31 bus. Sooner or 
later people decide to which of these two worlds 
they belong. Are they for the lush pastures of 
Harrods, the Vogue vouchers to the Royal Court, 
the tapered trousers and authors’ sweaters bought 
at the male boutiques down the King’s Road? Or 
will they settle for the reproduction Cézanne, the 
spills by the gas fire, the obedient mirth at yet 
another festival of the Marx Brothers, and the old 
Penguin edition of Virginia Woolf? 

It is probably a painful choice. Living on the 
foothills of Hampstead, almost in Kilburn, below 
the cold snows of the culture belt, I don’t feel 
myself greatly involved in this dilemma. But I 
know just where my Hampstead, the long grey 
streets full of exiled professors and string quartets, 
gives way to the bright uplands, where the archi- 
tects come singing home to their rye bread and 
goat’s milk cheese and where I once heard a 
mother tell her child that the teddy bear hot water 
bottle she had just bought it might be called 
‘Tocasta.’ 

Of that Hampstead this book seems a symptom 
rather than an evocation. Published by a local 
bookshop, and written by an assortment of local 
residents, it is full of historical chat and small 
reminiscence. In the main it is written in prose as 


exciting as a pair of porridge-coloured pottery | 


book-ends, and exhales an atmosphere as cheerful 
as that of the late Professor Joad playing hockey 
on a corner of the Heath. Those who like Hamp- 
stead will like it very much. 

My own favourite contribution is a photograph 
of a girl artist standing resolutely beside one of 
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her wares at an Open-air picture show. It was taken 
in 1959; but she is dressed for the early Augustus 
John era in an ankle-length skirt, peasant belt and 
naked, chunky feet. On her head she appears to 
have a bushwhacker’s hat. A figure so resolutely 
Square, so un-hip, so untouched by the King’s 
Road boutiques, is entirely appropriate to the 
heights of Hampstead. So is the slogan one of the 
contributors, Mr. Oswell Blakeston, found pen- 
cilled on the lavatory wall of a Hampstead pub. 
I can imagine the pent-up emotion, the trembling 
hand, of the Hampstead resident who felt com- 
pelled to scrawl obscenely on the tiles, “Down 
with the Hallé Orchestra.’ 

JOHN MORTIMER 


Ends of the Earth 


One of the first to take advantage of post-Thaw 
conditions in Russia was Marvin Kalb, who spent 
longer there than most and was able to see con- 
siderably more. He is a young American student 
of Russian, who was in Moscow throughout 1956 
as a temporary press attaché, at the same time 
engaging in research on a reactionary nineteenth- 
century politician called Uvarov. Eastern Expo- 
sure (Gollancz, 21s.) is a detailed diary he kept 
during his stay: an account of everyday life in 
diplomatic and academic circles in Moscow 
during the year of the Twentieth Congress an¢ 
Hungary, plus a trip to Soviet Central Asia and 
Georgia. Among the more entertaining passage 
are those describing his trek from library 
library in an attempt to get permission to wor 
on Uvarov’s papers (once he wandered by mis 
take into the headquarters of the MVD). Th: 
subject was not popular, and he was asked if he 
wouldn’t rather write a thesis on Lenin: he replied 
that he had already done so. He was finally given 
access to Uvarov’s letters, not by going through 
official channels but by becoming friendly with 
the right librarian. He emerges as a sincere, con: 
scientious and often rather worried young man, 
who was indefatigable in arguing with Russian 
about the superiority of the Western way ad 
doing things, even though he inevitably had 
modify some of his own preconceptions. Easters 
Exposure may already be a little dated, but t 
provides a vivid record of a crucial year. 
Russians at Law, by Lionel Daiches (Michad 
Joseph, 21s.), is about a brief visit made by the 
author, an Edinburgh lawyer, to Moscow and 
Armenia in the summer of 1958, mainly for the 
purpose of seeing at first hand something of the 
Soviet legal system. He appeared as an uncom: 
promising character from the moment he stepped 
off the ship at Leningrad wearing a black jacket, 
striped trousers and bowler hat, carrying a brief 
case and rolled umbrella, and he badgered hs 
guides and interpreters mercilessly when there 
was a long delay in introducing him to his legal 
contacts. His conclusion on Soviet civil and 
criminal law was that though severe in some 
respects it could stand comparison with anything 
in the West, and, to judge by the trials he saw, 
was fairly administered. But it was difficult to get 
precise information about political offences: the 
lawyers he talked to were extremely cagy, though 
one or two of the more outspoken admitted that 
things had been very bad under Stalin and were 
still not all they should be. Legal questions apart, 
he showed himself a keen observer of Russian 
life, and was able to confirm that there is a 
universal absence of plugs in the wash-basins of 
hotels (this is deliberate, for the Russians think 
they are unhygienic). In the same year a group 
of British mountaineers went climbing in the 
Caucasus. In The Red Snows (Hutchinson, 25s.), 
two of them, Sir John Hunt and Christopher 
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Brasher, tell their story. The Caucasus Moun- 
tains are the highest in Europe, offering climbing 
conditions somewhere between those of the Alps 
and the Himalayas. Despite the unfamiliar ter- 
rain, the British team acquitted themselves well in 
the eyes of their Russian hosts. The chapters on 
the actual climbing are technical but exciting. 
The title, by the way, is not as banal as it seems, 
since some of the Caucasian snow is literally red, 
being discoloured by bacteria. 


Michael Alexander stayed outside the Iron 
Curtain: his Offbeat in Asia (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 21s.) is described on the jacket as ‘a 
journey along the Russian Frontier.’ He travelled 
by Land-Rover from the Hilton Hotel in Istan- 
bul, through Turkey and Persia to Afghanistan 
and back again: he was accompanied on this 
rugged and slightly pointless journey by a svelte 
but hardy London model called Diana. He is 
casual and chatty about their experiences, and 
gives some nice pictures of his fellow country- 
men: John Betjeman reading his poems to an 
uncomprehending audience in Ankara, and, 
later, the cavalry-twilled and ginger-moustached 
British Military Attaché in Kabul: ‘These 
Afghans have got their history all wrong. Seem 
to think they won all the wars and we started 
‘em. Can’t make them see that wasn’t the way it 
happened at all.’ 


Corsica: Columbus’s Isle, by Joseph Chiari 
(Barrie and Rockliff, 25s.), is a bland combination 
of history and topography written—and some- 
times overwritten—by a Corsican devoted to his 
native island. It’s a pleasant book, though one 
isn’t quite certain for whom it’s intended. Some of 
the descriptive chapters seem aimed at would-be 
tourists, but there is also a long and minutely 
documented chapter proving that Columbus was 
born in Corsica which requires the attention of 
a trained historian. There is a chapter on bandits, 
but I was disappointed to find nothing about the 
coup in the island in 1958, preceding de Gaulle’s 
coming to power. Mr. Chiari keeps making 
lengthy comparisons between Corsica and Scot- 
land, even going so far as to quote in Gaelic. There 
is something intriguing about this learned dual 
allegiance. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 


A Book of Warnings 


Essays in Labour History. Edited by Asa Briggs 
and John Sav © e. (Macmillan, 42s.) 


THESE essays, dedicated to the memory of 
G. D. H. Cole! grow on you. A fair proportion 
tread the byways; but even these build up the 
atmosphere by underscoring the element of 
mediocrity which"has dogged the working-class 
movement. When you reach the end, you have a 
pretty accurate whiff of its ingredients during 
the past 120 years; you are also nearer to und:2r- 
standing why the story has ended, to date, in three 
consecutive Labour defeats. The scene is set by 
Asa Briggs with a tidy account of the emergence 
of the workers as a self-conscious ‘class.’ There 
follows a brilliant analysis by Eric Hobsbawm 
which provides an essential framework for the 
other contributions by pinpointing the successive 
changes in economic climate which shaped the 
course and character of the Labour movement. 
Hobsbawm himself sketches the evolution from 
traditional wage scales to ca’ canny wage-bargain- 
ing; Sidney Pollard traces the development of 
the Co-operative movement from Owenite 


_ Utopianism to worship of the ‘divi’; elsewhere we 
see the emergence of the ‘tall hats and frock 
coats,’ the staid officials ‘whose main aim was to 
build up stable and disciplined organisations,’ and 


1960 


of the power of the shop stewards, Before the 
end we are more than halfway towards ‘the highly 
bureaucratised post-1945 era’—perhaps a neces- 
sary but certainly a fatal evolution. 


Fatal, because so far removed from ‘the strand 
of Socialist faith which runs unbroken’ through 
the history of the British Labour movement. Cole, 
as David Worswick points out in his appreciative 
essay, never forgot it; a new generation of Labour 
historians too often does. How mistakenly, E. P. 
Thompson reveals in his lively account of the 
great Manningham strike of 1890-91 and the 
origins of the ILP in Bradford and the heavy 
woollen district. This is an essay of which Cole, 
so critical of the bloodlessness of recent social 
history, would have approved. Like his hero, Tom 
Maguire, Mr. Thompson carries us to the heart 
of the matter. ‘It is of the people,’ said Maguire, 
when the ILP saw the light: ‘such will be the 
secret of its success.’ If the same could be said 
today, the prospects for Labour might be happier. 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Judaism Made Easy 


This Is My God. By Herman Wouk. (Cape, 18s.) 


HERMAN WOUK is an upper-middle-brow novelist 
of immense technical competence and a disturb- 
ing proclivity (usually manifested in his epilogues) 
towards conformism. It is this tendency, no 
doubt, which has caused him to write This Is My 
God, an embarrassing piece of ‘inspirational’ 
journalism on a Reader’s Digest level, which 
thousands of American readers have already put 


on the shelf between Peace Of Mind and How 


To Win Friends and Influence People. 


No one in his senses, whether a believer or not, 
would question the immense contribution of 
Judaism to modern civilisation. The question of 
its value in our own time, however, is a more com- 
plex and debatable one. What is the position of a 
practising Jew now that Israel has come into be- 
ing? How can one attempt to justify the extra- 
ordinary dietary laws? Or circumcision? Or 
ritual baths? Or the Orthodox Jewish attitude 
towards inter-marriage? 


Mr. Wouk, who is well read and intelligent 
enough to know better, sidles away from such 
issues with a plea for the importance of dogma 
and ritual for their own sake. ‘They are social 
instruments for keeping the Jewish nation [sic] 
alive.’ This seems to give ammunition to the 
psychoanalytic view that religion represents a col- 
lective obsessional neurosis, whose ceremonies are 
its symptoms. There is no attempt to deal with the 
mystical side of Judaism. Where a problem 
becomes complicated or difficult, Mr. Wouk is in- 
clined to run away from it. Homosexuality is con- 
demned in Mosaic law, therefore it is evil. The fact 
that it represents a psychological disturbance is 
mentioned, then brushed aside without examina- 
tion. Circumcision, too—well established as a sym- 
bolic castration—is most superficially dealt with: 
it is ‘sound hygiene,’ practised ‘on the recommen- 
dation of medical science.’ But the truth is that the 
latest medical tendency is away from circum- 
cision, while the examination of its psychological 
effects (Nunberg, Problems of Bisexuality in 
Relation to Circumcision, for example) has not 
been reassuring. Nor does Mr. Wouk mention the 
fact that circumcision, as a distinguishing mark, 
is by no means confined to the Jews. 


Yet all this might be pardoned were it not for 
his tone of voice—-redolent of false modesty and 
false simplicity, reducing a great and difficult 
subject to the level of banality. 

BRIAN GLANVILLE 













great 
American 
scandal! 


Where was Aimee 

when the tide went out ? 

This hilarious sensation of the twenties 
is retold with splendid straight-faced 
drollness’’ 


KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail 


“as bizarre and thrilling a piece of de- 
tection as one could come across”’ 
G. W. STONIER, New Statesman 


“as absorbing and exciting as a mystery 
story—and a good deal funnier”’ 
Glasgow Herald 


LATELY THOMAS’ account of, the 
Aimee Semple McPherson Kidnapping 
Affair (J//ustrated 25s.) 


VANISHING 
EVANGELIST 


LLCO 


The James Tait 
Black Memorial 
Prize for 1959 


HAS BEEN AWARDED TO 


MORRIS 
WEST 


FOR HIS NOVEL (16s.) 


The Devil’s 
Advocate 
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Public Showing 


Breakdown. By John Bratby. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 
The Gadarene Club. By Martin Walser. Trans- 
lated by Eva Figes. (Longmans, 16s.) 

The Man Who Would be God. By Haakon 

Chevalier. (Cape, 21s.) 

Welcome, Honourable Visitors. By Jean Raspail. 
Translated by Jean Stewart. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 15s.) 

‘I wilt be highly amused if anyone thinks this 

book is autobiographical, for if it was I would 

indeed be an Awful Mess.” Mr. Bratby’s novel is 
about James Brady, an artist. John Bratby, 
another artist, comes into it too—‘funny how they 
paint so alike,’ says someone near the end. Funny 
how they look so alike, for that matter, as we have 
every occasion to judge from the dozens of 
sketches of Brady—hunched on Lambretta, trail- 
ing tarts, spewing, heavily naked, stuck in window, 
watching telly—that enliven the eccentric pages of 
this book. And if it isn’t autobiographical in any 
absolute sense, why, then, all these coincidences 
of initials, thick spectacles, squab noses? Presum- 
ably because a reassuring sense of these minor 

resemblances allowed Mr. Bratby to become a 

‘novelist.’ 

The main theme, such as it is, is Brady’s 
breakdown—or, more properly, break-out. From 
the cage of marriage and fatherhood, the gorilla 
in him (there are drawings of the gorilla in him) 
lurches out into animal inconsequence: exper- 
iences on the road with whores and lunatics. The 
author takes one’s hand in his throughout, under- 
lining the stages in Brady’s disintegration, pointing 
the moral (‘I mention to you this incident so that 
you will know the events that led up to, and con- 
tributed to, Brady’s eventual collapse as a self- 
respecting man’) and adorning the tale. It’s no sur- 
prise that the adornments are more substantial 
than the tale. For on the many irrelevant excur- 
sions—a Chelsea party and the life-stories of some 
of its guests; a teddy-boy dance; am Action 
Painter at large in Brady’s studio—Mr. Bratby 
favishes an irate, ingenuous energy that he might 
learn to exploit. He would have been better 
advised, however, to paint a large L on the jacket 
rather than indulge himself in the frantic 
facetiousness, with its jarring asides to ‘dear 
reader,’ that nearly stops one dead on page two. 
For he shows a freshness of comic vision, endemi- 
cally present even in the most tiresome passages 
(and his basement Negroes, three chapters of 
ghost story, and ‘parodies’ of hot books should 
have glugged down that kitchen sink), that is rare 
and engaging. It’s thuggish writing, though. This 
, is Brady: ‘bull-necked, heavy in body, a constant 


cigarette inserted in his full lips amidst the ugliness 
of his piggish face. . . .” His anger washes over 
his creations as overweeningly as Wyndham 
Lewis’s ever did with those Tarr-babies. One 
has to say that the best of his seventy-odd 
illustrations, with their wreaths of bicycle-chains 
and watch-springs, are wittier than anything he 
does in words. 

The Gadarene Club has been seen as a German 
Room at the Top. (In a more literate age, such 
comparisons would have invoked Le Rouge et le 
Noir.) Young Hans Beumann, hesitant, provin- 
cial, comes to Philippsburg, gets dreary lodgings 
and gradual introductions to the local great. He is 
to marry a rich girl, after various compromises 
and an abortion, when the story ends. But that’s 
actually one of several stories. There’s also Dr. 
Benrath’s affair with Cécile of the modish antique 
shop; lawyer Alwin’s political clamberings; and 
the life-and-death, with diary, of a ‘superfluous 
man.’ The writing has all manner of acuity and 
distinction, but these are curiously unrelated to 
any central organisation: everything is seen as 
through glass and, while this has considerable 
effect in Hans’s Kafkan impingements on others, 
it leads to restiveness when the story is handed 
over to more sophisticated protagonists. Like so 


many of the so few books worth looking at, The, 


Gadarene Club is a random assemblage of in- 
telligent apercus and partially-worked ideas for 
short stories. 

The Man Who Would be God is a long, solemn 
novel about Sebastian Bloch, a brilliant American 
physicist and all-round mind, his instrumentality 
in producing the ‘Bolt’ that rocked Hiroshima, 
and his tormented relations with, among others, 
Mark Ampter, the secret agent who learned to love 
him: all this, coming from the present author, 
is bound to invoke the Oppenheimer affair. 
One must respect Mr. Chevalier for his sympa- 
thetic grasp of the technicalities of his material, 
the details of physics and Communist practice, 
and for a certain grandeur of aim; one must also 
deplore his insouciant disregard of human proba- 
bilities. The chapter where Sebastian’s change-of- 
ideals takes place seems to have been omitted, so 
that the reader is as shocked as his friends when 
he begins giving names and dates to the FBI. We 
have no Conrad now, but there must be someone 
who can treat the combat of ideologies on a more 
discerning level than Ian Fleming’s. 

Welcome, Honourable Visitors is a therapeutic 
smack at Japan, of which there isn’t much more 
to say than better Linklater than never. Since it's 
by a Frenchman, the Americans get their smack, 
too. A group of tourists undergoes adventures, 
assorted as to age and sex, in and around Tokyo. 





FIGHTER 


COMMAND 


A STUDY IN AIR DEFENCE 1914-1960 
Peter Wykeham 


Air Vice-Marshal Wykeham, D.S.0., 0.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., “has achieved far more than a 
mere historical survey of air defence. He writes of combat .. . of the fierce, tight 
comradeship of the fighter squadrons and recalls all the delight of our painted skies and 
our horror of mass slaughter. This is a splendid story and is worthy of the men and 
women who have served this great Command.”—Bookman. 
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M. Raspail is quite astute, works his expected 
ironies neatly enough, and would probably have 
made more money publishing the local colour bits 
as articles in Life. 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Leith, Balerno, Newbattle 


The Lothians. By Ian Finlay. (Collins, 18s.) 


IN spite of a few blemishes, this is the most 
satisfactory book on any sector of Scotland that 
has appeared for many years. The only recent 
publication of comparable merit is Mr. Calum 
Maclean’s book The Highlands. These make 
curiously complementary volumes, for whereas 
Mr. Maclean has dealt with Scotland’s most 
sterile area, economically, Mr. Finlay deals with 
what is unquestionably the richest. 

This is not a book for the tourist: there is not, 
in all the Lothians, a Schiehallion or Loch 
Moidart on which the author could fall back for 
a catch-penny colour-piece. The very chapter- 
headings—‘Red Soil and Grey’; ‘Black Soil’; 
‘The Oil Belt’—should be a clear warning that 
the subject is being seriously probed by a quali- 
fied, scholarly investigator. But no serious reader 
is likely to moan the absence of blue mountains 
and emerald seas from a book in which coal-slags 
and oil-wells and wheat sheaves are persuasively 
shown to have some bearing, to say the least, on 
the physical and spiritual welfare of men. No 
descriptive passage at all: no little fire burning 
in this cold field? There are several—their light 
falls on ancient kirks, noble houses, objets d’ari 
—but all are safely under control. Mr. Finlay, 
for instance, finds the Forth Bridge as fascinat- 
ing as any Grampian: 

From as far off as the Pentland Hills, it looms 
up, end on, against the base of the Ochil Hills, 
like the three pyramids of Ghizeh together. From 
the Hawes Inn it darkens the sky. From Hope- 
toun or Dalmeny it has the beauty of a spider's 
web in the angle of two twigs. 

“As wealthy as Princes or Leith wine-merchants 
is an eighteenth-century Lowland saying in which 
for present-day purposes, Lothian farmers should 
be substituted for the vanished wine-lords. Bhe 
prosperity of the Lothians, however, is not the 
result of the mere presence of fertile fields ot 
rich coal-mines; it is a legacy from men of fore- 
sight and ingenuity who devised, as the centuries 
drove on, new techniques for treating the uppet 
soil or for disembowelling the pits of shale ot 
coal that lay below. 

Two such men were George Hope who, in 
1830, turned Fenton Barns farm into such 1 
model that ‘for a generation pupils came to ii 
from England and the Continent to learn the 
secrets of East Lothian’s agricultural reputation’, 
and Andrew Wauchope of Edmonstone wha, 
early in the eighteenth century, abolished the 
primitive chain-and-bucket system of draining 
mines by introducing the first steam pumping 
engine. It is a pity that Mr. Finlay has not ade- 
quately shown how much the native genius in 
the Lothians was reinforced by ideas from 
abroad. The Cistercian monks of Newbattle had 
much more to offer than mere hints on surface 
coal-mining. Was it Cistercians or Dutch traders 
who demonstrated wine-making at Parduvine? 
In any case, the impact of French and Dutch 
culture on the Lothian way of life was much 
more vital than the Anglo-Saxon (especially 
Chaucerian) impact to which Mr. Finlay 
wrongly attributes the successful qualities of 

ir David Lyndsay’s Satire of the Thrie Estaits. 

t would be interesting to know which plays by 


_ Chaucer were used as models! 
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Next time take the liqueur that 


everyone is drinking. The ancient ‘ 


recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs, 
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Stravinsky 
THE FIREBIRD—Suite 
Ravel 
RAPSODIE ESPAGNOLE 
L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande 


conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
ACL 78 


Adam 
GISELLE 
L’Orchestre du 
Theatre National 
de l’Opéra, Paris 
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VIENNA 


PHILHARMONIC 


STRAUSS 
CONCERT 
The Vienna 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
conducted by 


Clemens Krauss 
ACL 80 


FAMOUS FRENCH 
OVERTURES 
Zampa (Hérold); 


The Caliph of Bagdad 


(Boieldieu); 


IfI were King (Adam); 
The white lady (Boieldieu) 
The London Philharmonic 


Orchestra 


conducted by Jean Martinon 


ACL 81 














conducted by Richard Blareau cz or cLUBS RECORDS DECCA'HOUSE 
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The Taming of the Shrew 


The First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear Kate down 
the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault lay in her father. A 
modern psychiatrist would have quickly discovered that she spent her 
formative years falling over books that her parent had carelessly strewn 
about. Books, like women, are best when housed in elegance. Keep your 
wife unshrewish; and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your 
books in a sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your 
wife will like your Minty bookcase; she'll approve of its traditional yet 
always contemporary lines; she'll admire its heavy, sliding glass doors 
that protect your books from dust and herself from dust-fever. Her 
desire to play Hamlet with your library will dissolve into sweet reason- 
ableness—and that by St. George & Merrie England, is as you like it. 

You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding bookcase 
costing as little as £10 1s. 0d.—and on deferred terms, if you wish. 

Remember you can see and buy Minty furniture only at the Minty 
Centres shown below; these are so placed that Minty bookcases (and 
furniture) are within reasonably easy reach of most people. If, however, 
none of them is handy to you, please write for catalogues and full 
details of post ordering to: Dept. S.11, Minty Ltd.. 44-45 High Street, 
Oxford. 
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The Higher Paperback 


CHEAPER editions of books of interest to the 
general reader, or much used by students and 
teachers, are bound to be welcome, especially 
when they are as well produced as the new paper- 
bound series issued recently by the Cambridge 
University Press. The Oxford University Press 
has also issued here the ‘Galaxy Books’ put 
out by their American branch; they are com- 
parable in quality with the CUP volumes but 
glossier and somehow different. “Torch Books’ 
are issued in America by Harper and distributed 
here by Hamish Hamilton. The supply of 
secondhand books which, before the war, used 
to make sixpenny ‘complete works’ so easy to 
come by has now dried up completely in most 
parts of the country and in this there is some 
permanent loss. The scarcity of texts has at times 
narrowed the variety of studies, and condemned 
the conscientious to many hours of transcription. 
Disciplinarians needn't fear the end of this 
drudgery, least of all in the arts, where the 
number of books to be used is so much greater 
than in the sciences: no university library 
could supply all the duplicate copies of books 
required almost simultaneously by large numbers 
of students, and few civic libraries are in a posi- 
tion to make up the deficiency. So more private 
copies should mean less frustration on all sides, 
and should encourage a more than minimal 
amount of reading. 

These were probably the higher reasons for the 
méw ventures by the ancient university presses. 
I don’t suppose there was any intention of 
challenging the position of Penguin Books—the 
difference of average price is proof enough of 
this. Yet most of the new issues should not seem 
too expensive for their intended public. The 
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American publisher may appear to have in the 
campus bookshop a more clearly defined market 
than his English counterpart. But there are 
advantages in being able to think of the whole 
nation as potential purchasers, and it is rather 
a good sign that the term ‘egghead’ has not 
become established here. This larger English 
market is, of course, what the American pub- 
lishers would like to reach. But whilst some of 
the Oxford titles are familiar and shrewd, others 
assume the existence of an insatiable demand for 
interminable works of American sociology. 
Surely all that David Riesman has to say in The 
Lonely Crowd might have been said in twenty 
pages? There is also a brand of Voice of America 
history which must seem out of place here. ‘It 
was pride that built St. Sophia. It was still pride 
that led thousands to pray in St. Sophia in the 
miserable last days of Byzantium,’ writes Pro- 
fessor Herbert J. Muller in his grating Toyn- 
beean travelogue The Uses of the Past. It is a 
strange work to come from a university press. 


An abundance of books is a questionable in- 
dication of cultural health. The present spate is 
too much the result of publishers’ opportunism, 
and its effect is to emphasise the miscellaneous- 
ness and flatness of the cultural scene. The long 
war produced little poetry, and the years of peace 
have been no better. No poet or novelist has, 
as yet, achieved work substantial enough to help 
the age to know itself, or to serve as a reaffirma- 
tion of the reality of disinterestedness, mag- 
nanimity, delicacy and style. We may have to wait 
long for such work to appear. But if the con- 
centration which a major writer might bestow is 
not to be had for the wanting, that is no reason 
for allowing the content of our culture to be so 
largely determined by the laws of supply and 
demand, or by the whims of the massive enter- 
tainment industry. 

Britain should be able, for example, to sup- 
port one or two quarterlies substantial enough to 
be widely acknowledged as setting a standard and 
as focusing the serious criticism of social, politi- 
cal and cultural matters. Such a quarterly could 
not be a substitute for the profoundly repre- 
sentative power of great works of literature. But 
it could steady and clarify public opinion, and 
create a sense of relative importance, or suggest 
principles of selection from amongst the mass of 
available materials. Without one or two such 
quarterlies, much of the potential value of the 
effort now being put into university education is 
wasted, and the ‘public mind’ will continue to 
be formed by journalism and fashion. Other 
agencies can be relied upon to multiply distrac- 
tion. The situation requires something more of 
the universities—more responsible yet more 
independent—than talks on the third programme, 
appearance on TV, and the large-scale and not 
always discriminating production of the higher 
paperback. 

G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


Cambridge Paperbacks. (C.U.P.) Issues include: 
Principia Ethica by G. E. Moore, The 
Protestant Tradition by J. S. Whale, and 
What Happens in Hamlet by J. D. Wilson, 
all at 13s. 6d. 


Galaxy Books. (O.U.P.) Issues include: 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature, 
edited by J. L. Clifford (15s.), The Achieve- 
ment of T. S. Eliot by F. O. Matthiessen 
(12s. 6d.) and The Power Elite by C. Wright 
Mills (12s. 6d.). 

Torch Books. (Hamish Hamilton.) Issues include: 
Albert Einstein, edited by P. A. Schilpp 
(15s.) and Ancient Science and Modern 
Civilisation by George Sarton (7s. 6d.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLA'YS 
BANK 


AN IMPROVED RESULT 
Tue Annual General Meeting of National and Grind- 
lays Bank Limited will be held on April 5 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie, for the 
year ended December 31, 1959: — 

Since the last Annual General Meeting the capital 
structure of the company has been altered by paying 
up out of reserves 2s. 6d. per share and by making 
the 4,562,500 shares outstanding fully paid at 15s. per 
share. As was expected and intended this step has 
made our shares more popular with the investing 
public. We welcome this more widely spread interest 
in the Bank, a trend which still continues. 

This year the total of our Balance Sheet at 
£163,035,588 shows an increase of £11,544,109 and 
our net profit of £404,708 is £33,001 higher than for 
1958; but the profit figure is still considerably under 
that for the year 1957 and in consequence we have 
not found it possible to increase the amount distri- 
buted to the shareholders. Two interim dividends each 
of 64% have been declared making 124% for the year 
—the equivalent of the previous payment of 15% per 
annum on the previous capital. 

Although competition in all our territories has in- 
creased rather than diminished, in certain of them— 
London, India and Pakistan—conditions for banking 
as a whole became somewhat more favourable—or 
less difficult—as the year progressed, hence the im 
provement we have been able to show. 

It is foolish to object to or become upset by the 
entry of newcomers in the field or of new types of 
competition for deposits although sometimes the 
efforts made to attract business—and I presume to 
justify themselves to themselves—are hard to bear, 
In such circumstances our only consolation—if indeed 
it is one—is that many besides ourselves are affected, 
What we must continue to rely upon is the quality 
of the service we offer and the elasticity and initiative 
we show in mceting new developments and changing 
conditions. Success depends largely on our staff and 
in this respect we are fortunate. 


BANK’S SERVICES 

One of the services we now offer is the managemen| 
of personal investments. This activity initiated a few 
years ago can be contacted through the Head Office 
or any branch of the Bank. With the steady widening 
of interest in the investment of savings through Stock 
Exchanges it is opportune to draw the attention of 
our shareholders and customers to this development 
of our business. 

Our other ancillary services, our Trustee and Travel 
Departments now based entirely on 13, St. James’s 
Square and our Income Tax Department which func- 
tions both at 54, Parliament Street and at St. James's 
Square, all made progress last year and as they 
become more widely known I am sure their develop- 
ment will continue. A Trustee Department is also 
available at our main branch in Nairobi, Kenya. 

At the last Annual General Meeting I was asked if 
we had any capital interest in Hire Purchase. We last 
year invested £50,000 in acquiring 20% of the capital 
of the Credit Finance Corporation Ltd., a company 
registered in Nairobi and which operates in Kenya 
and Uganda. Conditions in 1959 were not particularly 
propitious but the company by eschewing speculative 
risks is doing a satisfactory business and we shall 
receive a dividend during this financial year. 

We have also recently bought a small interest 
amounting to slightly less than 15% of the capital of 
the Mercantile Credit Ltd., Colombo. 

The improvement in the financial affairs and status 
of this country has continued. None the less we 
have recently been reminded by the raising of the 
Bank rate from 4% to 5% that expansion still re 
quires the rein of financial control and that inflation 
is continuously lying in wait for the over-optimistic. 

About our own prospects for 1960 I am moderately 
optimistic. We have made an encouraging start and 
in so far as our fortunes are in our own control there 
is no reason why we should not continue on the same 
plane of progress. 
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WALL STREET BLUES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wnuat is wrong with Wall Street 
that it should behave so bear- 
ishly? Since the beginning of the 
year industrial shares have fallen 
] sharply—by 124 per cent. against 
our 9} per cent.—to the accom- 
paniment of much _ pessimistic 
talk about a recession in 1961. 
Yet most economists have been 
predicting another boom year 
with the ‘gross national product’ 
rising between 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. (This 
would give the Americans a national income of 
about $510,000 million or $2,800 per head— 
enough to arouse envy in poor old Europe where 
the richest countries can only produce an average 
income of about $1,000 per head.) The optimism 
of the economists is shared by the Treasury 
experts who have been budgeting for a rise in tax 
revenues from $78,000 million to $84,000 million 
in the new fiscal year beginning on July 1. The 
President's Council of Economic Advisers 
endorsed this Treasury estimate, for it is forecast- 
ing an extension of the recovery throughout 1960. 
The only opposition to the rosy official view 
comes from the executive council of the trade 
unions, which has said that the boom will start 
to fade in July and that the recession in 1961 will 
be sharper than any previous recession unless the 
Government adopts ‘a dynamic programme of 
larger spending, lower interest rates, tax revision 
dnd higher wages. It seems strange that Wall 
Street should take its cue from jaundiced trade 
union leaders and not from bright government or 
academic economists. 

I think the explanation is to be found in the 
current malaise of American public life—the 
universal cynicism, the widespread lack of con- 
fidence in the élite leadership, the shock to 
national pride in the realisation that the Russians 
are ahead in the conquest of space, in rocketry 
and guided missiles. in the rate of economic 
growth—especially in the last. Pessimism has be- 
come fashionable and as far as Wall Street was 
concerned it was touched off by the President's 
announcement at the beginning of the year that 
he was budgeting for a surplus of $4,200 million 
in the fiscal year 1960-61 and was going to use 
it for the retirement of debt What a confession 
of bankruptcy in leadership! Here are the Rus- 
sians leaping ahead by the wise expenditure of 
public money and President Eisenhower could 
think of nothing better to do with his surplus than 
to pay off debt—no doubt to please that arch- 
deflationist, Mr. Martin, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who called it ‘the mini- 
mum condition of reasonable fiscal health.” What 
about the health of the nation, Mr. Martin? 
America is crying out for more hospitals, more 
schools and more houses. At this very moment 
when the Russians have been speeding up their 
housing programme, American housing is 
actually being curtailed through lack of credit and 
is falling below the minimum requirements of this 
new decade when the adult population rises 
sharply. The blight of hideous slums still disgraces 
the great American cities and_a quarter of the 
existing houses are condemned as sub-standard. 





Yet the President is against giving the national 
mortgage agency (‘Fannie Mae’) the $1,000 mil- 
lion credit proposed by the chairman of the Con- 
gress housing sub-committee because it would 
reduce his sacred surplus. Larger budget surpluses 
are needed, said Mr. Martin, in times of prosperity 
to avoid persistent increases in the public debt. 
Did any nation grow great by reducing debt? 
Plenty grew up on a pile of debt. 


Wall Street was right to see in these barren 
proposals the beginning of a serious deflation. 
Would not Throgmorton Street behave as bear- 
ishly if Mr. Amory proposed a budget surplus 
‘above-the-line’ of £500 million? But as it pushed 
up industrial shares too high in its bullish period, 
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so Wall Street will probably mark them down too 
low in its bearish phase, for the deflation which 
it has been busily discounting is still in the air. 
In the first place, Mr. Martin is being forced 
ta allow money rates to fall. This week the 
thirteen-week Treasury bill rate fell from 44 per 
cent. to 3.6 per cent. and the twenty-six-week 
rate to 4 per cent. (The Democrats are making 
an issue in the coming election of the Republican 
fondness for dear money which has been retarding 
economic growth.) And the compromise reached 
over the 44 per cent. ceiling for the issue of 
Treasury bonds over a five-year life will help to 
bring down short-term rates further. (The Presi- 
dent is to have the right to remove the ceiling. if 
he thinks it necessary, in borrowing up to 2 per 
cent. of the national debt, that is, up to $6,000 
million.) In the second place a budget surplus 
estimated for a year which does not start for 
three months has a habit of evaporating as time 





COMPANY MEETING 





CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society was held on March 5 in 
London. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. C. J. Dunnam, the 
president, said : 

The year 1959 was notable for a record amount of 
money advanced on mortgage by building societies. 
Under conditions of easier money and, for the post- 
war years, a new high level of housebuilding for sale, 
the total amount loaned on mortgage by all societies 
amounted to well over £500,000,000 representing an 
advance on the previous year’s total of something 
approaching £150,000,000. 


INTEREST RATES 


The year, too, was notable for a reduction in build- 
ing society interest rates after a whole decade of 
rising rates in which the mortgage rate had risen from 
4 per cent. to 6 per cent., and the share rate from 
24 per cent. to 3} per cent. (income tax paid). This 
upward trend of rates has been in conformity with 
the general rise in interest rates. It is now widely 
recognized that in conditions of high industrial 
activity and substantially full employment we must 
expect interest rates generally to be high rather than 
low. It has, however, taken some years to get away 
from the view that the normal lending rate for build- 
ing societies lies between 4 per cent. and 5 per cent.: 
but I think it is now accepted that it is more realistic 
to expect the rate to vary between 5 per cent. and 
6 per cent. 

The increased flow of money in the early months 
of 1959 enabled the Building Societies Association 
to recommend to its members in May last that rates 
be reduced, and we reduced our lending rate by 4 
per cent. and our share and deposit rates by 4 per 
cent. It must be recorded that the reduction in invest- 
ment rates had the effect of reducing the intake of 
money and of increasing withdrawals during the 
second half of the year. 

It remains to be seen whether the recent increase 
in Bank rate will have the effect of further diminish- 
ing the flow of money. We do not contemplate an 
early variation of rates, but it is perhaps desirable 
that I should enter a warning that the position may 
alter during the course of the year. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts show another year of good progress. 
The shareholders’ and depositors’ balances increased 
by £13,000.000 to a total of £209,000,000. 


Mortgage advances at £33,000,000 were at a record 
level. The balance outstanding on mortgage increased 
from £168,000,000 to £182,000,000. 

The total of the general reserve and the balance 
carried forward at the end of the year was £6,418,000 
—a net increase on the year of £755,000. 

Cash and investment holdings at the end of the 
year amounted to £35,164,000 (a liquidity equal to 
15.9 per cent. of total assets), of which £9,225,000 was 
held in cash and Treasury Bills. 


MORTGAGE ADVANCES * 


Of the total lending of £33,384,000 during the year 
more than £29,000,000 was advanced to owner- 
occupiers. Of this sum over £3,000,000 was advanced 
under the House Purchase and Housing Act, of which 
sum the Government have reimbursed the Society up 
to December 31, 1959, to the extent of £2,750,000. 
The Society continues to make advances under this 
scheme, and has encouraged those who buy pre-1919 
houses to take advantage of the provisions for making 
improvements to their properties and obtain the 
grants towards the cost. 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 


The demand for dwellings shows no signs of abate- 
ment. Yet there are certain misgivings which spring 
from the present position. There is the acute scarcity 
of land available for building in the places where 
buyers want to live, and the cost per plot is un- 
doubtedly driving up house prices. Although actual 
building costs have remained stable over the past 
year or 18 months, the prices of newly built houses 
have risen, according to the Society’s index, by some 
6 per cent. in 1959. This we attribute in the main 
to the cost of land. The scarcity of land is also lead- 
ing to intensive redevelopment on the sites of older 
houses in the inner suburbs. It is in this direction 
that a good deal of future development in our large 
cities will trend, but this kind of development is 
being done piecemeal and not always in the most 
satisfactory way from a planning point of view. It 
is a problem to which | hope thought is being given 
by the appropriate bodies. 

It is in these inner areas, too, that there may well 
be scope in the coming years for building to let by 
private developers. Advocates though we may be of 
house purchase, building societies must recognize 
that vot every family chooses to buy when there is 
a free choice between buying and renting. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 





A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 





RECORD CROP HARVESTED AT A LESSER COST 





SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 





Tue Sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Linggi 
Plantations, Limited, will be held on Wednesday, 
30th March at 19 Fenchurch Street, London. E.C.3. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, 
Sir John Hay, which has been circulated to Stock- 
holders: 

The substantially increased profits disclosed in the 
accounts now presented are due to an unusual com- 
bination of favourable factors. Our rubber crop 
exceeded our estimate and reached nearly 104 mil- 
lion Ibs., a record in the long history of the company, 
and was harvested at a lesser cost, a notable achieve- 
ment. At the higher level of prices prevailing through- 
out the greater part of the last financial year, the 
proceeds of this harvest exceeded the figure for last 
year by over £280,000. The first beneficiaries of our 
improved fortunes are the taxing authorities. Malayan 
export tax and cesses show a net increase for the year 
of £86,000, whilst income and profits tax are higher by 
£55,000. The net charges under these headings total 
£338,600 which represents 53% of our trading profit. 

Mindful of the need to provide adequately for the 
improvement of our estates, we have transferred 
from the remaining profit to replanting provision the 
sum of £75,000. I am hopeful that in future years our 
normal yearly charge will come near to meeting our 
requirements and that it will not be necessary to make 
again such a liberal transfer. After such provision, 
however, we are able to recommend an increased 
dividend at the rate of 6d. per 2/- share, free of tax, 
and to carry forward a larger sum. 

Many years have elapsed since I made my first visit 
to the company’s estates and their frequency has in- 
creased in the post-war years. The intimate knowledge 
I have gained of our properties in their varying stages 
of development and growth has proved invaluable to 
me in my direction of your company, whilst the con- 
stant renewal of personal contact with those who 
manage and administer the company’s estates in the 
East has contributed to the development of a mutual 
understanding and confidence which could hardly be 
otherwise attained. My last visit was made little more 
than a month ago and I noted with satisfaction the 
progress that was being made in replanting, an opera- 
tion that must continue even in a company such as 
this which has passed the stage of dependence on 
inferior seedling rubber. Our biggest operation in 
replanting now occurs on Sembrong estate, which was 
originally planted in the late 1920's. It was our first 
large-scale endeavour in the planting of selected stock 
and was for many years our highest producer. Here 
we propose not only to replace with more modern 
stock but also to extend. We have been successful in 
acquiring on reasonable terms 1,100 acres of adjoin- 
ing jungle land. Our programme provides for planting 
this up over the next two years. As one of the oldest 
plantation enterprises, we are naturally numbered 
amongst the pioneers in replanting. On the occasion 
of my visit my attention was again drawn to an area 
on Rantau division which carries its third generation 
of trees, coming into tapping this year. Although this 
area has been under cultivation for over half a cen- 
tury the present stand of trees are well grown and give 
promise of high yields. The average output for the 
whole of our properties in tapping was over 1,000 Ibs. 
per acre. This policy of renewal and improvement is 
not limited to planting. Renewal and improvement in 
housing and equipment goes steadily on in accordance 
with a carefully devised programme. We have reaped 
considerable benefit from our latex installations, built 
in recent years. The demand for rubber in this form 


continues. In the short time that we have been en- 
gaged in the processing of this special form of natural 
rubber we have gained a high reputation for stability 
in quality and last year the group of which this com- 
pany is a member achieved the distinction of being 
the biggest exporter from Malaya of concentrated 
latex. 


TEA 

In an interim statement issued under the date of 
18th January we informed stockholders that after 
my examination of such tea planting as had been 
done on Mantin Estate I was forced to the conclusion 
that the prospects of success were not such as to 
justify further expenditure on this project. Although 
rubber of vigorous and strong stature had been suc- 
cessfully grown on Mantin, it became evident after 
persistent trial that the soil was not of the physical 
texture to sustain in healthy growth, in a variable 
climate subject to unseasonable droughts, an inten- 
sively planted culture such as tea. Our experience in 
this matter demonstrates the risks inherent in pioneer- 
ing in a new product in a strange environment. Such 
expenditure as has been incurred on this item has 
been written off and there are no further liabilities to 
be accounted for. The intention is to revert to rubber 
and much of the expenditure preparatory to planting 
already incurred will serve to that purpose. 


OIL PALMS 

Happily, our much larger interest in our other 
alternative crop is proving highly profitable. In Oil 
Palms of Malaya, Ltd., with an issued capital of 
£1,000,000, we hold 466,666 shares of £1 each. A sum- 
mary of that company’s accounts is included in our 
report. It will be observed that that company’s profits 
show a significant increase over the preceding year 
and that a dividend at the rate of 20% is recom- 
mended. This very satisfactory return on our invest- 
ment may well be improved upon as the latest plant- 
ings of high yielding stack reach an advanced stage in 
production over the next few years. 


THE OUTLOOK 


That the demand for natural rubber should con- 
tinue at a level sufficient to absorb all production, at 
a time when ample supplies of the synthetic substi- 
tute are available at a lower and more stable price, is 
significant and encouraging. We believe that demand 
over 1960 will continue at a high level and that re- 
leases from U.K. and U.S.A. stockpiles at the present 
moderate rate will serve only to replenish trade stocks 
which have fallen below what might well be regarded 
as the normal in relation to current consumption. It 
is difficult to know what significance should be 
attached to the Russian declaration of intent to 
liquidate stock. It would not be surprising if the true 
intent is merely to release some of the stock to Satel- 
lite countries for the requirements for which the 
original purchases were made. 


STAFF 
I should not conclude this statement without an 
acknowledgement of the services of the officers 
engaged in the management and administration of our 
estates and of all those who assist and work under 
them. 
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goes On and as more and more spending schemes 
are propounded by this Democrat-ruled Congress, 
It would be very unusual for federal government 
expenditures not to increase in the year of a 
presidential election, for it is a period when the 
forces of inflation usually outvote the forces of 
deflation. 


It will be very difficult for Throgmorton Street 
not to be affected by Wall Street if it carries on 
its bear market very much longer. But the world 
economic influence of the US is not what it used 
to be and the last American recession was not 
exported. The real risk of an American recession 
is that it may induce a new American administra- 
tion to become more protectionist. But there is 
good hope that a recession will be averted by 
cheaper money and more government spending. 
The next White House occupant will have to 
realise that the American economy, being so 
dependent upon a consumer whose wants are 
largely satisfied, is an unstable one and is only 
kept fully employed by vast government expendi- 
tures. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE start of a new account—and of a new 

financial year for some Stock Exchange firms 
—brought no fresh buying to the equity share 
markets. ‘Waiting for Godot——meaning Mr. 
Amory’s Budget—is the order of the financial 
day. Nevertheless, with the Financial Times in- 
dustrial share index now yielding 4.1 per cent. 
after its fall, and with the vast majority of com- 
pany reports over the next few months likely to 
bring news of higher equity earnings and divi- 
dends, I think the market is getting more firmly 
based. There are now many good shares giving 
yields, after dividend increases, of 44 per cent. 
to 43 per cent. I call attention to two: ARMY AND 
NAVY have just reported a 38 per cent. rise in 
profits (far better than those of LEwis’s and 
GAMAGES) and have raised the dividend from 
114 per cent. to 15 per cent. (covered 1.3 times). 
This Victoria Street store, which will benefit from 
the vast rebuilding schemes in that neighbour- 
hood, has flourishing subsidiary stores, notably 
William Harvey of Guildford. The 10s. shares at 
32s. 6d. (against a high of 38s. when there was 
talk of a take-over) yield 4} per cent. Secondly, 
LAMSON INDUSTRIES, a well-managed company 
producing a wide range of business equipment— 
stationery, punched cards, calculating machines, 
etc.—with subsidiaries in packaging (making 
printed paper and bags) and in engineering 
(industrial heating equipment, etc.). The trading 
recovery from the recession was satisfactory, for 
in the year to December, 1959, net profits rose by 
17 per cent. and the dividend was raised from 10 
per cent. to 12 per cent. covered just over twice. 
At 12s. the 5s. shares return 4.8 per cent. and on 
that account are likely to be more stable than, say, 
ICT, yielding only 3 per cent. 


Tube Investments on the Fall 


Few ‘blue chips’ have fallen so heavily as TUBE 
INVESTMENTS. Before being quoted ‘ex’ the one- 
for-one bonus the shares had fallen by nearly 20 
per cent. to 112s. 9d. At the beginning of this week 
the shares were marking at 65s. for the old and 
40s. premium for the new issued at 25s. On this 
basis the yield is 3.8 per cent. on the ‘not less than 
124 per cent.’ promised by the directors. This is 
attractive for an expanding, well-diversified 
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1960 


SAVE AND PROSPER WITH 


CROSBY 


UNIT TRUST 


Why it is better to Save and 
Prosper than just to save. 


It is only by investing in profitable and 
growing companies that you can be sure of 
sharing directly in the prosperity of Britain, 
the Commonwealth and the U.S.A. 

The questions remain—how can the modest 
investor spread his money over a wide range 
of companies ? Can he spare the time to 
watch over his investment portfolio ? Can 
he afford expert advice ? How can he buy 
and sell with the greatest ease ? 


How a Unit Trust helps you 
Save and Prosper. 


A unit trust provides the perfect answer. In 
a unit trust large numbers of investors pool 
their resources in a trust fund which is 
used to buy securities. Each investor’s 
contribution to the fund is represented by 
a@ proportionate number of units. Suppose, 
for example, that these investors bought 
a million units of 10/- each. Some members 
might only have bought 10 units, costing 
them £5 in all. But the combined total of the 
whole fund would be £500,000. The mana- 
gers of the trust then invest this £500,000 in 
the shares of a wide range of companies, 
which they keep under continual review. 

Now if the value of the shares bought goes 
up, so does the value of each unit. For 
example, if the value of the whole fund rose 
50°, from £500,000 to £750,000, the value 
of each 10/- unit would rise 50°, to 15/-. 
And at any time you can buy new units, or 
sell back those you already hold. The fund 


CROSBY 
AUNIT~A 
s<TRUST> 





TO CROSBY TRUST MANAGEMENT LIMITED 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 





is valued daily and the buying and selling 
prices of units are calculated according to 
Board of Trade rules. 

As an additional security all the shares 
owned by the fund are held on behalf of 
unitholders by a trustee, usually a bank, 
which collects and distributes to unit- 
holders the income earned by the invest- 
ments in the fund in direct proportion to 
each unitholding. 

But DON’T FORGET that shares can fall 
as well as rise. So when you invest choose a 
proved management and a strong portfolio of 
shares. 


Crosby Unit Trust. 
its management and policy. 


It will be obvious that the skill and exper- 
ience of the management of a unit trust are 
all-important. The Crosby Unit Trust en- 
joys exceptional advantages in this respect. 
Founded by the well-known investment 
banking firm of Robert Fleming, it has now 
merged with the Save-and-Prosper Group 
of Unit Trusts, the largest in the U.K., 
with total invested funds of over £75 million. 
The directors of the management company 
(Crosby Trust Management Ltd.) are: 

Sir John Benn, Bt. (Chairman) 

Sir Arthur fforde 

J. G. S. Hobson, O.B.E., Q.C., M.P. 

The Hon. H. N. Money-Coutts, A.C.A. 

Lewis G. Whyte, F.F.A. 

Lord Wyfold. 
The trustees are Barclays Bank Limited. 


Crosby Unit Trust is a member of the Save-and-Pros 
trusts in the United Kingdom, and is managed by 

a member of the Association of Unit Trust Managers. Trustees of the Crosby Unit Trust: 
Barclays Bank Limited. 


TO CROSBY TRUST MANAGEMENT LIMITED, 30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
(minimum 10) Crosby-Units at the price ruling at the time this application is 


I hereby apply for 


Please send me without any obligation details of the Crosby 
Unit Trust and its Save-and-Prosper Plan for investing 
regular savings. territories. 
3/60/22 ; 
NAME we i SIGNATURE 
@ ADDRESS a @ SURNAME 
c © INSERT MR., MRS., MISS OR TITLE) 
E e 
a a 
< ; @ ADDRESS 
0 oO 
x x 7 
VY oOo 
° ° 
4 -———— - a 
a x 
OCCUPATION... =o. OCCUPATION _.. anil 
8. 


PURCHASE PRICE 13s. gid. 





COMMENCING GROSS YIELD £2 16s. 4d. 


received. I undertake to pay the amount due in respect of the application upon receipt of a contract note. 
I declare that I am not resident outside the United Kingdom (or the other scheduled territories) and that 
I am not acquiring the above-mentioned units as the nominee of any person resident outside those 


FULL CHRISTIAN NAMES 


SOS 2 a Ca Get eee A A 
PER CENT 


The policy of the Trust is to invest in 
strong, sound companies whose dividends, 
being in general well covered by earnings, 
are likely to increase more than the average 
in times of prosperity, and would be well 
protected during amy recession. Investments 
are spread over nearly a hundred sound, 
growing companies in Great Britain, the 
Commonwealth, and the U.S.A. 


Crosby Unit Trust. 
Its record of growth 
and income. 


Crosby Unit Trust was founded in mid- 
December 1958. By mid-December 1959 
its units had appreciated 42°, and of the 
British companies held by the trust, 67% 
increased their dividends. 


it’s easy to Save and Prosper 
with Crosby Unit Trust. 


There is nothing complicated about buying 
Crosby units. You can buy as few as ten, or 
as many as you wish, without any difficulty. 
Simply fill in the coupon below. And not 
even this minimum applies to the new 
Crosby Save-and-Prosper Plan. If you can 
make regular savings of as little as £1 a 
month, you can purchase Crosby units this 
easy way without any fuss. Send for par- 
ticulars today on the coupon below, and get 
off to a good start by buying your first 
Crosby units at the same time. 


r Group, the largest group of unit 
rosby Trust Management Limited, 
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and well-managed company which gives the 
British investor his only chance of participating in 
the development of the aluminium industry 
through its subsidiary the former British Alumin- 
ium, accounting for over 60 per cent. of the 
aluminium-fabricating capacity in this country. 
Apart from aluminium the group covers steel 
production, steel tubes, specialised engineering, 
electrical goods (including the Creda domestic 
appliances), bicycles, road signs and a host of 
special products. The company thus offers the 
investor a wide spread over the capital and con- 
sumer goods trades. It is usually right to pick 
up the new shares. of a ‘blue chip’ after such a 
heavy fall, occasioned by such a huge issue (£21 
million). 


Gold Shares 


The heavy selling from the Continent, which 
caused a substantial fall-in gold shares over the 
past few weeks, seems to have dried up, and at 
present prices some attractive yields can be 
obtained. A harmless South African budget has 
been presented and some commentators have 
suggested that gold shares are now a good hedge 
against a possible fall in our own industrial 
equities following a bad British Budget. But I 
doubt whether this is a valid argument. Few 
investors would run away from a British industrial 
to seek safety in the explosive African continent. 
My advice is to keep away from the actual gold- 
mining companies and confine attention to the 
finance companies which spread their risks be- 
tween gold, base metals and industrial enterprises 
and look like giving higher dividends in the 
reasonably near future. I have previously recom- 
mended CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS, whose shares 
have come down from 99s. 3d. to 82s. 6d. I think 
the next year’s distribution will be 5s. 6d. (against 








5s.) per share, which would give a yield of 6.65 
per cent. In May the ANGLO-AMERICAN will present 
its report for the year to December and I think 
the final will be increased, making 10s. for the 
year. At just under £10 the 10s. shares would then 
be returning over 5 per cent. (against the present 
4 per cent.). Its junior partner RAND SELECTION 
declares an interim in June for the year to Sep- 
tember, and the year’s distribution might be 
brought up to 3s. 3d., so that at 61s. 3d. the 5s. 
shares would return 5.3 per cent. Consolidated 
Goldfields look outstandingly cheap. The interim 
dividend will be declared in June. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE merger last week between the Bank 
Insurance Group and the fifteen-month-old 
Crosby Unit Trust, run by the merchant bankers 
Robert Fleming & Co., has produced the largest 
unit trust in Great Britain, to be known as the 
Save and Prosper Group. This will bring into the 
highly successful BIG (Consolbits, Bank Units 
and Scotbits, etc.) the general industrial unit from 
Crosby and will mean that the new group will 
have total invested funds of just over £76 million 
held by 162,500 investors, of which 6,403 are 
members of the regular savings group. There is 
a lot to be said for the planned regular investment 
especially at a. time like the present when stock 
markets are falling. Scotbits, Scotshares and 
Crosby are the only units which can be purchased 
over a bank counter in the UK. There is now more 
than £208 million invested by small savers in the 
unit trust movement. 
Another announcement of importance to 
savers comes from Mr. Algernon Denham, the 
president of The Halifax Building Society, who 





COMPANY MEETING 





LEICESTER PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED £60,330,000 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Leicester 
Permanent Building Society was held on the 9th 
March in Leicester. 

Mr. A. D. Carmichael, C.B.E. (Chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said : 

The total assets of the Society are £60,333,245 
and show an increase of £9,380,211 on 1958. 
Mortgage advances reached the all time record 
figure of £15,476,670 representing 9,902 individual 
loans. 

This growth in assets exceeds any previous annual 
increase and to a large extent is the fulfilment of a 
deliberate policy launched nearly a decade ago. In 
1951 we decided to expand our activities on a 
national scale and to open-offices in many of the 
leading cities and towns. of the country. This de- 
velopment proceeded steadily and we have now 29 
well situated and well established Branch. Offices, 


TRUSTEE STATUS AND LIQUIDITY 


Deposits in the Society have been granted 
Trustee Status, both our Reserves and Liquid 
Funds greatly exceeding the requirements of the 
Act. After providing for the market depreciation of 
Government Securities, Reserves stand at £3,326,521 
and Liquid Funds at £6,952,722. 

We would, however, like to see a stricter defini- 
tion of Liquid Funds. In our opinion it should be 
cash or assets immediately convertible into cash. 

We believe that Dated Government Stocks which 
can be sold freely and immediately in the open 
market provide real Liquidity. We regard loans 
to Local Authorities for a fixed period of years 
as a sound investment but not necessarily very 
liquid. 





We see no merit in building up an unduly large 
percentage of so-called liquid assets when the money 
can be more properly employed in loans to owner- 
occupiers which after all is the main function of a 
Building Society. 


BANK RATE AND INTEREST RATES 


In the early part of 1959, when. interest rates 
showed a downward trend, we were one ofthe first 
Building Societies to announce. a reduction: to 54% 
in the rates charged-on new mortgages: to- owner- 
occupiers and we. have granted interest rebates as 
from. the Ist July 1959 to existing owner-occupiers 
who were then paying more than 54%. 

We have retained our Paid-up Share rate at 34% 
to enable us to meet more. adequately the heavy 
demand for mortgages, and the results of the year 
amply justify our decision. 

In January 1960, the Bank Rate was raised again 
but so far this move does not appear to have 
affected long term rates. Compared with the rates 
charged by other lending institutions, the present 
lending rate of 54% is moderate, especially for the 
facilities offered by a Building Society. 

In this small island it is necessary that the best 
possible use of land should be made. There are 
encouraging signs that better use is being made of 
existing built-up areas and out of date houses are 
being replaced by maisonettes and flats. The Society 
does from time to time grant loans to owner- 
occupiers buying this type of property. 

The first two months of 1960 have maintained the 
excellent trend of 1959 and we look forward to 
another year of good progress. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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reports impressive progress for his society— 
Britain’s biggest—for the year to January 31, 1960, 
Total assets were £51 million higher at £44] 
million, while mortgage advances were increased 
by no less than £82 million, of which £13 million 
were lent to finance per-1919 houses without re- 
sorting to the Government for loans to finance 
this form of business, The Halifax now has 
535,000 shareholders and 154,000 depositors; 
these figures exceed the total (610,200) of all in- 
vestors in the unit trust movement. 

The old-established London and New York 
banking house of Schroder’s have issued their first 
report as a public company. This contains an 
optimistic forecast for 1960 by the chairman, Mr, 
W. B. Schroder, who outlines the successes 
achieved by the various sections of the bank, 
including the two recently formed subsidiaries, 
Schroder Investment Co., and Forty Five Hold- 
ings. The £1 ordinary shares at 44s. yield only 
2.7 per cent. on the 6 per cent. dividend, but cer- 
tainly have great possibilities for the future. 

Last May Mr. Eric Knight, the energetic 
managing director of Lombard Banking, forecast 
a dividend of 17 per cent. for 1959—the company 
is now paying 18 per cent., which is covered about 
34 times by earnings. Profits subject to tax have 
increased by nearly 80 per cent. while the net 
income is up from £420,000 to £860,000. This very 
fast expanding hire-purchase company (which has 
so far resisted an approach by any of the big 
banks to take an interest in them) now has an out- 
standing debt of around £60 million. Its overseas 
subsidiaries in Australia, New Zealand and the 
West Indies, and those at home, namely Equity 
Credit and Associated Acceptances, will no doubt 
contribute increased profits during the current 
year. The 5s. ordinary shares have attained a high 
investment ranking and at 31s. 6d. yield 2.9 per 
cent. 

It is encouraging for Watney Mann and Co. 
shareholders to hear from their chairman, Mr. 
Simon Combe, that they can expect a dividend 
of at least 17 per cent. against 15 per cent. for the 
year ended September 30, 1959. This is the kind 
of announcement which is always welcome and 
was made with the bid terms for Phipps Brewery 
after the close of the stock market last Friday, 
The £1 ordinary shares are now 78s. 6d., at which 
price they yield 4.3 per cent. on a 17 per cent 
dividend, which is a minimum expectation. 

Another valuable interim statement is made by 
Mr. J. M. Tilling, the chairman of A. Wilson’s 
Stores (Holdings), on the company’s recent 
acquisition of Cheshires of Nottingham, the 
largest carpet wholesalers in the UK. He estimates 
earnings of 121.5 per cent. for the year ending 
June 30, 1960, on the increased capital of £234,600 
in 2s. ordinary shares. It is reasonable therefore 
to expect a dividend of 60 per cent. as against 
40 per cent..as forecast in these notes on July 17 
last year, when the shares were I Is.; they-are now 
25s. 6d., and would certainly seem to have future 
prospects even at the present price level. 

With the continuance of the boom. conditions 
in the motor industry, providing that peace pre- 
vails, Sir Graham Cunningham, chairman of the 
Triplex Group, tells shareholders that the rate of 
production is running at 25 per cent. above the 
rate for this time last year, which indicates in- 
creased production, reduced costs and higher pro- 
fits. It is proposed to make a bonus issue of two 
10s. ordinary shares for every one held. The last 
dividend of 30 per cent. was covered 3.3 times by 
earnings. There is plenty of room for an uplift 
in the dividend this year, on the increased capital, 
which would fully justify the present price of 
117s. 6d. although the yield is down to 2.5 per 
cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 








£3,446,000 FOR POLICYHOLDERS’ BONUSES 


Mr. 


Tue ninety-fourth annual general meeting of the 
Britannic Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on Ist April, 1960. The following statement by the 
chairman, Mr. Fredk. A. Powell, F.C.A., has been 
circulated with the accounts. 

The most significant feature of 1959 was the big 
improvement in the market values of our stock 
exchange securities, particularly in our substantial 
holdings of ordinary stocks and shares. Two years 
ago we had to provide against heavy depreciation 
and wrote off no less than £1,850,000 and made trans- 
fers to our investment reserve funds of £1,250,000, 
these provisions being far in excess of our usual 
transfers. This year we make 20 transfers to invest- 
ment reserve funds, but this does not indicate a 
change from our long-standing policy of building up 
our investment reserve funds as the life assurance 
funds increase. We feel, however, that the favourable 
movement in prices since 1957 has resulted in the 
investment reserve funds of £9,125,000, plus the large 
margin between book and market values, becoming 
more than adequate in relation to our present funds. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


The. company made good progress in 1959 and 
record new business figures were again written in 
both life branches. The company’s total income in- 
creased by £1,263,000 and amounted for the first 
time to over £20,000,000. Premium income in the 
life branches rose by £681,000 to £14,571,000. Gross 
interest income at £6,273,000 increased by £594,000. 
Policies in force in the life branches assured, with 
bonuses, over £256,000,000 at annual premiums of 
over £14,900,000.. The company’s total funds held 
as security for policyholders amounted to 
£120,504,000, an increase of over £7,900,000 in the 
year. 

ORDINARY BRANCH 


The new business in 1959 was again at a record 
level, the new sums assured being £11.373,000 com- 
pared with £10,155,000 in 1958. New annual 
premiums for life assurance and deferred annuities 
amounted to £543,000 and single premiums and 
annuity consideration amounted to £110,000. The 
total premium income rose by £240,000 to £4,756,000. 
Our business consists almost entirely of individual 
contracts, as distinct from group schemes, and is 
transacted directly with the public through our full- 
time agents and officials. The business is of a thrift 
character, providing a safe means of saving to the 
individual with protection for dependants in the event 
of premature death. 

‘Gross interest rosé by £221,000 to £2,353,000 and 
Showed a gross yield of £5. 18. 4d. per cent.—a rise 
of 4/- in the year. The net yield was £4. 5. 6d. per 
cent. Deaths, maturities and surrenders were all less 
than in 1958 and expenses at 12.94 per cent. were only 
slightly higher despite the extra new business. The 
funds increased during the year by £2,898,000 to 
£41,987,000. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


‘Results in this branch were again satisfactory. 
Sums assured under new policies amounted to 
£16,385,000—an increase of £732,000. Premium in- 
come increased by £440,000 to £9,814,000 and the 
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funds by £4,975,000 to £67,936,000. Gross interest 
rose by £368,000 to £3,870,000 and showed a gross 
yield of £6. 1. 2d. per cent.—a rise of 4/- in the 
year. The net rate of interest was £5. 15. Od. per 
cent. There was a small increase in death claims of 
£34,000 to £1,800,000, while maturity claims at 
£2,831,000 were down by £377,000. The expense 
rate was virtually unchanged at 27.99 per cent. 

During 1959 new. premiums under endowment 
tables were over. 91 per cent. of the total new 
premiums. Much of this money would not be saved 
at all but for regular calls by our agents at the policy- 
holders’ homes. The average weekly or, monthly 
premium paid by the individual policyholder is so 
small that it could not be invested effectively, but 
when aggregated with the amounts regularly paid 
by millions of other policyholders large sums become 
available for profitable investment in a variety of 
securities, including industrial securities. In this way 
policyholders share in the growing prosperity of 
industry, the effect of which is seen in the consider- 
ably larger bonuses declared for 1959. 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIES 


No changes have been made in the valuation bases 
this year. In the Ordinary Branch the surplus dis- 
closed, inclusive of £455,761 brought forward from 
1958 was £2,000,405. Out of this surplus £1,326,381 
has been allocated to policyholders. A reversionary 
bonus of 46/- per £100 sum assured under with- 
profits policies has been declared, against a rate of 
44/- a year ago. On with-profits deferred annuities, 
including approved retirement annuities, a bonus of 
40/- per cent. on the amount of the annuity payable 
at retirement has been declared, against one of 35/- 
per cent. for 1958. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus disclosed, in- 
clusive of £1,651,245 brought forward from 1958 
was £4,523,910. Out of this surplus £2,100,000 has 
been allocated to Britannic policyholders. A rever- 
sionary bonus has been declared at the rate of 38/- 
per £100 sum assured on premium-paying policies on 
which premiums have been paid for at least one 
year. This rate represents a substantial rise on the 
rate of 30/- declared for similar policies a year ago. 
In addition, special bonuses have been declared on 
policies issued earlier than 1919 at the rate of 20/- 
per £100 sum assured for each year of duration at 
the policy anniversary in 1919. The development in 
our bonus scheme since 1947 has been remarkable, 
as every premium-paying policy now in force on 
which at least a year’s premiums have been paid, 
will now have shared in profits for each year of its 
duration. 

INVESTMENTS 


During 1959 the beneficial influence of the aboli- 
tion of the credit squeeze became increasingly 
apparent in a quickening tempo of activity in trade 
and industry. This favourable trend was reinforced 
by a reduction in the burden of taxation and by the 
resolution of some at least of the political and econo- 
mic uncertainties which previously prevailed. There 
was in fact a very real revival of confidence, justify- 
ing the expectation of continuing and increasing 
prosperity. 

In these circumstances the main emphasis in our 


investment operations has been placed on ordinary 
shares which have increased during the year by 
£5,066,000 to £25,466,000. We continue to favour 
investment in equities as a long-term policy, but we 
feel that caution is now needed in view of the high 
price levels reached by many shares which may, in 
some cases, overestimate the future growth of profits 
and dividends. 

The other main changes in our assets, as shown in 
the balance sheet, consist of incréases of £1,329,000 
in mortgages, £1,074,000 in municipal and county 
securities and £1,668,000 in debenture stocks, and 
a decrease of £1,075,000 in British Government and 
British Government guaranteed securities. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


During the year we made 1,842 advances to owner- 
occupiers, for a total amount of £2,963,000. After 
allowing for repayments the loans outstanding in- 
creased by £1,329,000. Since we commenced to oper- 
ate our scheme in 1907 we have advanced nearly 
£43,000,000 to our policyholders for the purpose of 
purchasing their homes, of which £23,000,000 is still 
outstanding. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT BRANCH 

We have again received much help from the British 
General Insurance Company, with whom the whole 
of our fire and accident business is reinsured. It is 
always a pleasure to work with them and we thank 
them most sincerely for looking after this branch of 
our business so well. 

The premium income shows a.modest increase of 
£21,000 at £1,120,000, and the gross profit rose from 
£27,976 to £37,828. Our claims experience in the 
motor-car and motor-cycle section, in common with 
that of other insurers, was again unsatisfactory, not- 
withstanding the higher rates of premium which were 
introduced in July 1957. 


NEW CHIEF OFFICE 


For many years the directors have had under con- 
sideration the building of a new chief office. The 
present building has served us well for 55 years. It 
has been a happy home but as so often is the case 
the family has outgrown the home. The possibility of 
rebuilding on the present site has been ruled out-be- 
cause of the replanning of the Birmingham city centre, 
and the directors have seen many advantages in 
establishing a new chief office on part of our recrea- 
tion grounds at Moor Green, Moseley—some 3 miles 
from the city centre. Work on the site commenced 
in June last. The building is due to be completed 
in December 1961 and is progressing well. 


STAFF 


Once again it is my privilege to express your thanks 
to the staff for an excellent year’s work. The good 
name of the Britannic is very largely in their hands 
and the fact that it stands so high is a tribute to them. 
I am happy to say that the spirit of mutual respect and 
understanding between management and Staff which 
has always been a feature of this company, and one 
which we value greatly, was fully maintained. 

We are increasing the transfer to the staff pension 
fund by £15,000 to £290,000, which I know will have 
your full support. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HOOVER LTD. 








TURNOVER 50% HIGHER 


Tue Annual General Meeting of Hoover Limited 
will be held on March 30 at Perivale. Mr. S. Roberts, 
the managing director, is to preside. 

The following is an extract from the “Annual 
Review”: 

The favourable economic outlook, supported by 
the absence of official controls on spending has 
encouraged a high level of personal expenditure, 
particularly on durable goods. 

These conditions at home, coupled with the more 
favourable economic trends abroad, have resulted 
in an unprecedented year, with turnover 50% higher 
than in 1958 and profits at £11,135,225, the highest 
in the Company's history. 

It is probable that the upsurge in sales, resulting 
from the removal, of hire purchase controls at the 
end of 1958, would have slowed down had not the 
Government seen the need for further expansionist 
measures. 

Once the Budget proposals had been announced, 
the hesitation which had begun to develop in retail 
sales was swept aside and sales have since been 
maintained at a high level. 

The favourable conditions for selling domestic 
appliances in 1959 was not the only factor creating 
this most successful year in our history. It is very 
significant that we achieved an increased share of 
this very competitive market. 

The new Junior Cleaner, introduced in the autumn 
of last year, has created a unique place for itself in 
the market and sales have attained a very high level. 

Following the success which attended the introduc- 
tion of the Junior model, we launched a new Major 
Cleaner, Model 652, in April last. We believe this 
is the finest all round Cleaner we have ever produced, 
from both design and functional standpoints, and 
sales have been well up to our optimistic forecasts. 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


In October a redesigned Constellation Cleaner, with 
many added refinements, was introduced to the 
market and, at the same time, a substantial reduction 
was made in the price. The combination of high 
quality and low price has had a very favourable 
effect on sales. 

During the autumn we made considerable price 
reductions in both our Hand and Power Wringer 
Washing Machines, which have stimulated even 
greater sales for both these products. 

We have thus continued our policy of constantly 
improving the design and styling of our products, in 
the certain belief that this, coupled with the price 
reductions we have made on many of our products, 
will ensure an even greater share of the available 
market. 

The general recovery of trade overseas is reflected 
in the increased business we have obtained this year 
and our total export turnover is up by 18%. 

Your Board recommends a final dividend of 80% 
less tax on each Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Share 
making a total of 90%, for the year. 

The increased profits enabled your Board to pro- 
pose this higher dividend without deviating from the 
policy of ploughing back substantial profits each 
year. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting convened 
to follow the Annual General Meeting, it is pro- 
posed to capitalise £2,450,000 of the unappropriated 
balance on the Profit and Loss Account and to issue 
9,800,000 “A” Ordinary Shares to the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shareholders on a one for one basis. 

Competition is becoming more intense in both our 
home and export markets and in the home market 
imports from overseas have increased at a significant 
rate and have added their weight to the pressure of 
home competition. All this can only mean keener 
prices and lower profit margins. Nevertheless, we 
look forward to another satisfactory year although 
not at the same level as 1959. 
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A Raspberry for the Teacher 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


yt EDUCATIONALISTS nowadays 
4 are hoarse from complain- 
ing about the three Ps: the 
parents, the public and the 
politicians whom they blame 
for the frightening shortage 
of teachers. It has not yet 
occurred to anyone to try 
blaming the teachers them- 
selves — who are, as it 
happens, in a position to do 
something about it: possibly 
for the first time in history. 

Grim examples—yes, I’m sorry, I feel 
strongly about this—grim examples are not hard 
to come by. In the West Riding recently the 
school boards had to take on untrained eighteen- 
year-olds as they could get no other staff. In one 
London school the children have taken to 
notching their rulers with the number of 
supply teachers they get through in a term. 
Teachers in agreeable districts are literally 
rationed—or schools in industrial slum areas 
would have to close down altogether. In some- 
thing approaching a quarter of girls’ secondary 
schools, no senior maths or physics can be 
taught at all; there are no teachers to be had. 
Classes of sixty are not unknown, classes of 
forty a commonplace—though thirty is the agreed 
maximum for a class where anyone is actually 
to learn anything. In last week’s Times Educa- 
tional Supplement there were 3,206 jobs advertised 
as vacant; in the ‘Appointments Wanted’ column 
there were just thirteen entries. 

None of this is news to anyone concerned 
with education; it is one of the tired bad jokes 
about Britain, like the coffee and British Rail- 
ways and the rain. Everybody agrees that it is 
deplorable; they concede that despicably low 
salaries are the reason for it; but except when 
someone gets publicly worried about Russian 
scientific progress, no one really cares. Except, 
of course, the teachers; but they think of their 
low pay as something which they must endure, 
not as something which they should at all costs 
de something about. They and the educationalists 
pick away at the fringes of the problem, talking 
about ways of processing new teachers faster or 
attracting them to different areas; they have 
conferences to discuss whether children should 
take up woodwork or abandon Latin, stay at 
school longer or do less homework. They know— 
they must know—that none of it makes the 
slightest difference, since no method can possibly 
succeed with bad teachers and enormous classes. 

And bad—not just scarce or over-worked or 
discontented — teachers will increasingly be. 
There may be makeshift arrangements for 
getting more people to stand in front of a black- 
board (anyone with five O-levels can get a place 
in some training colleges) but most bright 
graduates are simply giving up considering 
teaching as a possible profession. It is not because 
starting salaries are too low: £500 for a man of 
twenty-three is not bad, and plenty of good 
careers begin no higher. Nor are there no well- 








paid jobs: there are a few—a very few—top 
headmasterships that command a salary of 
£2,500 with a big expense allowance. But in 
between are the thousands upon thousands who 
get top jobs and still get salaries that would never 
enable them to buy a new car; married men in 
their early thirties who can barely make ends 
meet; men who are trying to teach children about 
music and ideas and foreign languages, who 
can afford neither records nor books nor foreign 
travel. The most threadbare law student can 
dream of becoming a famous QC with £30,000 a 
year; any grinding GP can have been attracted 
to the profession by the hope of Harley Street; 
but there is nothing in the teaching scale to fire 
a man with any personal ambition at all. 


Teachers sometimes talk as if the profession 
did not want anyone who was ‘simply after the 
money’; but that is a ludicrous way of looking at 
it Teachers’ salaries could be doubled tomorrow 
and still be too low to attract the get-rich-quick 
types; on the contrary, a man of real ability 
knows that if he goes in for teaching he has to 
renounce worldly ambition like a saint; how 
can there be enough saints to teach a nation? 


There are four main classes of people nowa- 
days who go in for teaching. There are the 
genuinely dedicated or unambitious men: a few. 
There are women: women’s salaries compare 


better with what they could earn elsewhere, and’ 


ambition is not women’s long suit anyway. But 
even here there are some subjects which attract 
almost no women; and plenty of clever women 
prefer to keep clear of a profession which does 
not appeal to clever men. There are the Peter 
Pans and the people who have private reasons 
for liking the life: extroverts who want to play 
football on weekdays, introverts who want to 
write novels in the holidays. The rest—the over- 
whelming majority—are people who would 
never get anywhere in more rewarding and more 
competitive professions: the duds. 


There are things which can be done about low 
salaries. People can strike, they can threaten to 
withdraw from a national scheme as doctors 
have threatened to withdraw from the Health 
Service; they can march on the Ministry of 
Education with banners, they can fling them- 
selves under the Derby winner. None of the 
things are dignified but some of them are effective 
—and teachers will never be paid more just 
because the public begins to Care about Educa- 
tion, any more than manual labourers got a 
living wage because some Edwardians Cared 
about the Poor. Power is interesting; good inten- 
tions are not. 


No one denies that teachers avoid violent 
measures from the very best intentions: they 
would’ never do anything to jeopardise the 
children they are teaching today. But for the 
sake of tomorrow’s children it is arguable that 
they should: they are like the mother who re- 
fuses to leave her family to go into hospital: in 
the short run she is undoubtedly putting their 
interests first, but if she dies from neglect they 
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are far worse off in the long run. By putting up 
patiently with their wrongs the teachers are 
cutting off their own succession: they are safe- 
guarding the present generation at the expense 
of the next. The parallel could be carried 
further: the drudge of a mother who lets her 
son walk all over her trains him up to be a lout: 
and by letting themselves be pushed around the 
teachers are allowing education to go unrespected 
It does not help people to think education im- 
portant when they see their teachers forced (as 
some teachers in Hertfordshire. for instance, 
actually are forced) to deliver coal and groceries 
in the holidays in order to pay for either. 

The question remains whether any teache-s’ 
strike could in fact succeed; and the impression 
that most teachers have is that it would not. 
Mothers would curse, children would cheer, but 
it would not create enough nuisance to get results. 
And until a few years ago this was undoubiedly 
so. But two things have changed this entirely. 

The first is the fact, revealed in a recent survey 
on working wives, that almost two million 
mothers go out to work. Make aij those 
two million stay home to look after Tommy. and 
the nuisance value—even, in some areas. the in- 
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dustrial nuisance value—would be considerable. 

The second is our old enemy the 11-plus. One 
odd effect that the segregation of secondary 
education has had is that parents who twenty 
years ago would have jeered at all secondary 
education. are now outraged if their children 
are excluded from grammar schools This is 
lamentable, but it is a fact; and a fact that can 
be useful. If the teachers went out on strike six 
weeks before the |!-plus exam the parents would 
be simply furious; there would be an appalling 
fuss, and for once. just for once, the question 
might get a little attention. 

Teachers have struck before—in fact Mr. 
Jarvis, of the National Union of Teachers. 
cites an effective year-long strike in Lowestoft in 
the Twenties; and there was a national teachers’ 
strike in Finland just after the war that was prob- 
ably effective just because so many of the mothers 
were at work. Teachers are a commodity in short 
supply; it is time they behaved as such. The 
strike is an ugly and undignified weapon, bui 
this is no time to worry about dignity. For the 
matter is urgent: teachers will not go on being 
too good for their: salaries. They will soon be 
bad enough. at this rate. to deserve no more 


Antics with Semantics 


By KENNETH J. 


By the time you read this | 
shall know what Ekistics is. 
And so will you if you heard 
Dr. Doxiadis explaining his 
theories on Network Three. 
or delivering the annual dis- 
course at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. At the 
moment I'm feeling appre- 
hensive because I've been 
sent a hand-out which tells 
me that Dr. Doxiadis, 
the ‘internationally known’ 
architect and town planner (who seems unheard 
of in this country), invented the word Ekistics to 
define ‘the science of human settlement.’ This, the 
hand-out tells me, is another way of referring to 
Man in relation to his Environment. I hope I'm 
not being naive in suspecting that this is just a 
complicated way of talking about town planning. 
I fear the worst. The architects’ Institute has a 
habit of getting its discourse done by people who 
don’t preach as well as they practise. Last year it 
gave us Charles Eames, the distinguished Ameri- 
can designer—a man who, it is said, knows a 
hawk from a handsaw, but insists on calling a 
spade a non-mechanical basis for manual-con- 
trolled, low-speed excavatory operations. 

I sometimes think it is only those of us who 
employ words as the tools of our trade who care 
about the fearful jargon that is used to build a 
mystique around design and architecture. The last 
time I wrote about this subject in the Spectator 
the article was quoted by America’s Industrial 
Design, whose editors said it was time the language 
of the design profession was examined. They gave 
two reasons for the existence of design mumbo- 
jdmbo. One was that people often try to say 
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things that can only be expressed visually. The 
other was that some people really like to make 
design sound as complex as possible. 

These, I think, are the worst offenders. | don't 
mind so much when they talk of a design as ‘a 
total concept’ or refer to its ‘complete validity. 
but I am maddened when they pick on a living 
designer and analyse his motives for working the 
way he does. It is bad enough when such things 
are written without the designer’s getting so much 
as a telephone call. (I suppose it would sound 
pretty silly though: ‘Excuse me bothering you, Sir 
Francis, but may I say your latest package design 
for Frilly Crisps is a total concept which lacks 
complete validity only because you are still in- 
fluenced by your madonna motifs on Bambinos. 
the Betta Brekfust?°) It becomes insufferable when 
the designer is challenged in public. The other 
day I heard that versatile general consultant. 
F. H. K. Henrion, being told—at a meeting held 
to discuss his exhibition at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts—exactly why he had chosen to 
create a white oak tree in his Country Pavilion at 
the South Bank Exhibition. ‘I suggest, said the 
critic—and you could hear the capital letters— 
‘that in making this choice you were translating 
an Inner Experience into an Outward Sensual 
Form.’ Henrion is a polite and patient man and 
he explained that, although he had heard expres- 
sions such as this, his only reason for choosing 
a white tree was a practical one. He fought for 
some months to persuade the exhibition’s theme 
conveners to let him dismantle and re-assemble 
a 400-year-old oak tree. In the end he got his way. 
but by then the building had been constructed and 
it was too late to import the large tree. However. 
he was determined to have an oak and as it could 
only be a plaster one he decided it should be an 
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honest-looking white affair. Nothing, he thought, 
would be nastier than a brown plaster tree rising 
from a genuine woodland floor. 

For most people that would have been a reason- 
able and interesting explanation. It was a reminder 
that if you scratch a good designer you find a 
practical man. But Henrion’s critic seemed 
enraged by the simplicity of the whole thing. ‘I 
suggest to you. he said excitedly, in the tones of 
a film-set counsel for the prosecution, ‘that you 
were being a dictator. You said, “] dictate that the 
tree shall be white.” * And so it went on. And so 
it continues to go on. I suppose more nonsense is 
talked about graphic design, particularly about 
house-styles, than anything else. You probably 
know that a lot of firms are calling in designers to 
give them a house-style. This is a good thing, 
though I don't think it is quite as desperately 
important as some design critics would have us 
believe. To me it seems a pretty notion that an 
employee should have the same badge on his 
braces as the one that appears on the funnel of 
his steam-roller and the label on the can of baked 
beans he is helping to produce. It does not bring, 
as one designer claims, ‘a firm’s Message into the 
public consciousness.’ You may have seen dozens 
of Fisons’ pest control lorries, but did you 
remember that the symbol is a red arrow going 
down (representing pest killer) and two green 
arrows going up (representing bright young 
shoots)? You have seen dozens of lorries and site 
posters telling you that ‘Wates Build’; but did you 
recognise the formation of the W as part of the 
structure of the jib of the tower crane that the 
firm introduced into this country? Of course not. 

If I am trying to bring a Message into the 
reader's consciousness it is this. For goodness’ sake 
enjoy design without allowing word-spinners to 
give you a feeling that you are outside something 
that requires a special understanding. Enjoy it in 
the things you use, the street you walk in and 
the posters you pretend not to be influenced by. 
And it is increasingly enjoyable if you find out 
more about it. But you won't find out more by 
talking to critics who tell you that a chair has a 
memorable image or that a wash-basin has a 
sculptural form. You'll have more fun if you 
talk to the designer and find that, for example, 
he has learned a new technique by dropping his 
cigarette end on toa slab of polystyrene foam. 
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Well Oiled 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


. You cannot fry successfully 
C in margarine; you cannot 

\} make salad dressing out of 
lard; which are two of the 

reasons why some of us have 

is for years preferred to keep a 

AW bottle of oil in the kitchen 
and ignore any other fat 

except butter. Unfortunately 

the olive-oil-and-garlic ad- 

herents are apt to scorn the 

2 = less expensive oils, while vile 

brews in inferior chip shops 
have given the groundnut variety a bad name, I 
have been wandering about Soho trying out 
various Oils for some time now, and there is a 
surprising variety in both price and quality. 

Olive and groundnut oil are the two which 
most recommend themselves to those who believe, 
with Dr. Magnus Pyke, that the fat you eat affects 
your heart by way of cholesterol in the blood. 
As far as I can make out, the link between 
cholesterol and heart disease is still unproved; 
but if you feel like avoiding cholesterol anyway, 
you may like to know that olive and groundnut 
oils are neutral in this respect, whereas maize, 
cottonseed, sunflower seed, soya bean and fish 
oils actually lower the cholesterol level. 

There are also some branded oils which are 
easily obtainable in most areas: Jessamine (said 
to be a blend of cottonseed oils), Twirl (a blend 
of peanut and cottonseed oils) and Mazola (maize 
oil). Most of these I have tried myself and found 
them certainly pleasanter and easier to use in 
cooking than any of the solid fats. Their chief 
merit is usually an absence of taste—Rakusen’s, 
at 2s. 6d. a bottle, for instance, is tasteless and 
odourless and admirable. 

But there is no substitute for good olive oil 
when its distinctive flavour is essential to the 
character of the dish. A tomato salad or a 
ratatouille made with cottonseed oil would be 
meaningless. 

Olive oil varies in flavour as much as it does in 


price. The bland oil from Spain is usually the 
cheapest, and the rich, fruity Italian oils the most 
expensive. Home blending is worth trying. The 
addition of a little of an expensive oil such as 
Sasso to one of the cheaper olive oils, will have 
a marked effect on the flavour of a salad dressing. 

Boots stock olive oil and several of the other 
cooking oils (all made up to British Pharmacopeeia 
standard), and they are probably the cheapest. 
Their olive oil (from Spain) is 33s. a gallon (bulk 
buying wins hands down with oils—at 5s. 3d. a 
pint bottle, the same oil would cost 42s. a gallon), 
arachide oil is 19s. a gallon, maize oil is 3s. 34d. a 
pint, sunflower seed (not BP) 4s. a half-pint, and 
almond oil 15s. a pint. None of the last three is 
sold in larger quantities. 

The Soho shops all stock olive oil and cooking 
oils of various kinds, but it is particularly worth 
mentioning S. Parmigiani (8 Old Compton Street, 
W1), who sell excellent soya bean oil at 2ls. a 
gallon. The Health Food Stores (Wigmore Street, 
WI, 1023 Finchley Road, NWI1 and 137 Ken- 
sington Church Street, W8) specialise in vegetable 
oils. Their groundnut, maize and soya oils all sell 
at 27s. 6d. a gallon, but at 63s. a gallon the oil 
of the sunflower, good as it is, is more expensive 
than the most luxurious olive oil ever made. 

+ * 6 

I usually dislike modern door handles, knobs, 
hooks, drawer-pulls and the like. I realise that 
their chromium plate is hardy and easy to clean, 
but they look like part of a cafeteria or a car to 
me. I recently moved house and found myself con- 
fronted with a glaring, obtrusive array of them, 
and for months since I moved in I have been 
trying slowly to replace them, one by one. 

It has been amazingly frustrating, for even the 
largest ironmongers and department stores have 
a limited and unvaried stock, and the Portobello 
Road people charge the earth for an occasional 
battered oddment which stands little chance of 
ever being matched. However, the other day I 
finally found the answer in J. D. Beardmore and 
Co., which spreads its unprepossessing yellow- 
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painted frontage along both sides of Cleveland 
Street (W1) between numbers fifty-eight ang 
seventy-one. As well as being ironmongers and 
locksmiths, they are also brassfounders; in rows 
of venerable drawers and cardboard cartons that 
reach the ceilings, lie every brass fitting one could 
imagine, a few of them modern, but mostly the 
same hand-made beauties that have sturdily 
decorated our homes since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when brass came out of the church and into 
the fireside. 

They are not cheap—probably the least one 
could pay would be a shilling for a small knob, 
and one huge ram of a Georgian door-knocker 
sells for eleven guineas—but they are lovingly and 
accurately wrought, and, to me, well worth the 
Dura-Glit and elbow-grease necessary to keep 
them at their not-too-shiny best. 


Wine of the Week 


ALTHOUGH red wine cannot 
be made from white grapes, 
white wine can, and often is, 
made from black grapes. 
Nearly all champagne is made 
sd from a mixture of about 
= three lots of black to one of 
white—all grape juice being colourless, and the 
skins of the black grapes being removed before 
they colour the wine. (To make pink champagne, 
the skins are left for a while, but not as long as 
with red wines.) The people of the Champagne 
country, though, have always made for them- 
selves a small quantity of blanc de blancs—a 
champagne made from white grapes only, which 
tends to be lighter in taste and in texture than 
the usual kind of champagne. Less bubbly, too— 
a blanc de blancs is crémant rather than mous- 
seux: it froths a great deal on being poured out, 
but soon settles down to being prickly rather than 
fizzy. Many people find it more digestible than 
other champagnes. 

Not many English shippers import a blanc de 
blancs, but Harveys list a non-vintage one at 25s. 
and Berrys have a 1953 at 30s. Which is the better 
value? I think that this time you must try both, 
and make up your own minds: after all, here 
are two Wines of the Week for the price of one. 


CYRIL RAY 
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ACROSS 





Solution on March 25 





1 She provided a raven’s perch (6) 
4 Hospitality that may cure babe (8) 
9 Commercially speaking, it’s about 
an offspring (6) 
10 Sounds as if ten-year-olds lack 
moral fibre! (8) , 

12 When the coughing begins ? (8) 
13 American tourist’s intention. to 
survey the capital briefly? (6) 

15 She’ll come back to have dinner 


(4) 

16 The teams have obviously been 

ut on the water-wagon (10) 

19 Place for the Schoolboy with 
authority in France? (10) 

20 ‘He smelleth the battle —— off’ 
(Job) (4) 

23 The fairy’s here: quiet, please! (6) 

25 Roundabouts? (8) 

27 A capital fellow (8) 

28 You'll find me at a row in 
business (6) 


29 The object of pressing business (8) 
30 But flowers abound here too, 
surely ? (6) 


DOWN 

Not a very superior symbol, it 
sounds. Swinish, in fact (7) 
However, certainly not applicable 
to Solomon! (9) 
The morning’s our own for love- 
makings (6) 
ew inquired how one was 
dismi (4 
Sword-like flourish? (8) 
There’s a catch in it (5) 
a longer minds and holds out 

) 


SsaA U YS N 
~ 


11 Scots cry derision for these 
partners (7) 


14 No doubt the model finds it itself 


(7) 
17 ‘When —— begin 


to peer’ 
(Shakespeare) (9) 


A first prize of a book token for one guinea and a second prize of a book token for fifteen 
shillings will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions opened on Mar. 22. 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1080, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


18 Mrs. Robert Moore, née —— (8) 

19 Father begged when bobbing up 
and down (7) 

21 Keep back there! (7) 

22 Speaker in France is very enter- 
taining, is rude, too! (6) 

24 ‘Keeping time, time, time, In a 
sort of —— rhyme’ (Poe) (5) 

26 Wasn’t Browning afraid of getting 
stung by this kiss? (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1078 
ACROSS.—1, Rolling stone. 9 Sovereign. 
10 Matin. 11 Tirade. 12 Leonardo. 13 
Orphan. 15 Leaguers. 18 Dolgelly. 19 
Vanner, 21 Virtuous. 23 Diadem. 
26 Drood. 27 Craftsman. 28 Cross-purpose. 
DOWN.—1 Risotto. 2 Laver. 3 Irradiate. 
4 Grip. 5 Tenderer. 6 Nomen. 7 Tangoes. 
8 Sturgeon. 14 Poltroon. 16 Gladiator. 17 
Flounces. 18 Divided. 20 Romance. 22 
Under, 24 Dumbo. 25 Harp. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Miss P. Johnston, 2 Winterstoke Crescent, 
Ramsgate, Kent, and Mrs. ©. Comber, 
High Close, Morcombelake, Bridport, 
Dotset. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 rae 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
~~ ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
IN COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


53a BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR of the CLEARING 
HOUSE for applicants for teacher training. 
Applications are invited from graduates with 
experience in education or administration, for 
above new post. Interesting and. responsible 
work, with prospects of promotion. Salary, 
£800 x £25 to £1,000; initial salary might be 
above the minimum Sociai Workers’ Pension 
Fund and/or Teachers’ Superannuation in cer- 
tain circumstances. Further particulars from 
Hon, Secretary to whom applications should 
be sent by Friday, 25th March. 


BBC requires Head of West Regional Music in in 
Bristol to be responsible, under Head of West 
Regional Programmes, for organising Music 
programmes from West Region in both Sound 
and Television, and for maintaining a high stan- 
dard of musicianship and programme building. 
He should have sound professional qualifica- 
tions : knowledge of the traditions of music- 
making in South and West England; an interest 
in presentation of music to a popular audience; 
and ability to foster relations with outside music 
organisations in the Regio-. Salary £1,920 rising 
by five annual increments to £2,395 max. p.a. 
Reauests for ‘application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope. and quoting reference 
60.G.117 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


FAMILY SERVICE UNITS require men and 
women case-workers for the further extension 
of its pioneer work in London and several 
provincial cities. Salaries range from £525 p.a. 
for beginning case-workers to £950 p.a. for 
Senior workers. Childrens allowances. Pension 
scheme. Training provided. Further information 
from the Secretary, Family Service Units, 25 
St. Mary’s Grove, London. N.1 





LONDON PROBATION 
SERVICE 
Applications invited from mén over age 28 
for appointment as 


PROBATION OFFICERS 


in Metropolitan Magistrates’ Court area. 
Social work or other relevant experience 
essential; socia! science or other university 


qualification an advantage. 
Salary £745 a year at 28, £775 at age 29 
OF over, rising by annua! increments to £940. 
Training given during the first year of service. 
Further particulars and application form 
from Probation Division (Room 703 (L)), 
Home Office, 271/277, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
Last day for applications, 14th April. 





MARCH 








MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 
requires WARDEN to be in charge of all 
activities and supervise the residence. Experi- 
ence in social work an advantage; vigour and 
enthusiasm essential. Self-contained flat and ful! 
board provided. Salary accofding to qualifica- 
tions. Particulars and application form from 
Dr. J. N. Hartshorne, Botany Dept., The Univer- 
sity, Manchester, 13. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


After the Boycott month 
z 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


MONDAY, 28th MARCH 7.30 p.m. 
LORD ALTRINCHAM 
WILLIAM CONNOR 
TREVOR HUDDLESTON 
SIDNEY JACOBSON 
TENNYSON MAKIWANE 
NTSU MOKHEHLE 


Chairman: 
Canon L. JOHN COLLINS 


Tickets: 2/6 reserved, !/- unreserved from: 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CIT 6869) 


National Council for Civil Liberties, 
293 New Kings Road, S,W.6 (REN 2254) 


The Boycott Movement, 200 Gower Street, N.W.1! 
Buffet available 


A CHRISTIAN ACTION MEETING 











Doors open 6.45 os 
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INTERESTING AND PROGRESSIVE position 
in Handicrafts showroom for young man with 
knowledge of crafts. Apply the Manageress, 
Dryad Handicrafts, 93 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 


RHODES 'S UNIVERSITY 
‘ Grahamstown, South Africa 


LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER IN 
. SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are invited for the above-men- 
tioned post. from July, 1960. 

The salary scales are : Lecturer, £1,170 x £60 
—£1,650 p.a.; Senior Lecturer £1,590 x £60— 
£2,010 p.a. A Vacation Savings Bonus, as in 
the Public Service, is also payable. 

Full particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W C.1. 

Applications close, aS South Africa and Lon- 
don, on 15th April, 


STELLA FISHER INVITES enquiries from 
young secretaries who wish to find progressive 
work to meet their interests and skills. Come 
along by appointment if preferred to my 
Bureau at 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644. 


SURREY EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 
YOUTH SERVICE. KINGSTON - UPON - 
THAMES—THE 59 CLUB. Applications are 
invited from qualified men and women for the 
post of full-time Club Leader of the above Open 
Mixed Youth Club. The Club meets in its own 
premises and caters primarily for boys and girls 
of 15 w 20 years of age. Salary : for Teachers 
and those with qualifications approved by the 
Committee, in accordance with the appropriate 
Burnham Scale, i.c., Men: £520 x £27 10s.— 
£1,000; Women: £468 x £22—£800 p.a. plus 
equal pay increments, plus London Allowance. 
For other Leaders the normal maximum of 
the salary scale will be £905 (men) and £732 
(women). Application form and further particu- 
lars obtainable on receipt of s.a.e. from Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, to be returned within 14 days of 
appearance of this advertisement. 


TELEVISION FILMS: Here is an exciting 
job which involves writing and controlling the 
product ion of television film programmes for 
all parts of the world, on themes of national 
importance. The essential qualification is that 
you must have served your apprenticeship 
as a writer/director,producer of documen- 
tary films or factual television programmes. 
If, to a visual imagination, you can add an 
ability to translate basic information themes 
onto film clearly and convincingly, this is 
an outstanding chance to develop your 
talents in a team of young people who find 
the work challenging and rewarding. Starting 
salary around £1,150. Apply, giving age, 
full details of experience and qualifications to 
Manager (P.E.925), Ministry of Labour, Pro- 
fessional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE BETTER job for the BETTER girl. Con- 
tact Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, Sa Princes 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1 (opp. Dickins and 
Jones). HYD 6471. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

ations are invited for a Lectureship in 
Anthropology. The Lecturer will be 
appointed at the appropriate point on the 
Lecturers’ scale—at present £900-£1,650 per 
annum. Initial salary according to experience 
and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and family allow- 
ance benefits. 

Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, not 
later than ilth April, 1960, with the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 








ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
St.. W.C.1), requires part-time secretarial 
assistant during terms for Old Students’ Associ- 
ation. Post might be suitable for married woman 
with children at school. Typing essential, 
shorthand desirable. Applications to Assistant 
Secretary. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 
Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowship for advanced work in the field of 
Polttical Economy (including Public Adminis- 
tration), The value of the Fellowships wil) nor- 
maily be within the range of £900-£1,800 per 
annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions. Regulations governing the award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, the University, Manchester 13, to whom 
applications should be sent not later than March 
21, 1960 





Continued Overleaf 


NU-WAY _, 
oil-firing 
-the heart of home comfort 


for free colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A665) DROITWICH 
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FESTIVAL 1960 


12 June—3 July 


THE ae 


York Mystery Plays 
Brecht: The Good Woman of Setzuan Chinese Shadow Plays 


Britten: Noye’s Fludde Bach: B Minor Mass 
Vivaldi: L’Estro Armonico Stravinsky: The Soldier’s Tale 


Monteverdi Vespers 


Conductors: Norman del Mar, Walter Goehr, Harry Blech 
Soloists: Heinz Rehfuss, Herbert Handt, Owen Brannigan 
Heather Harper, Janet Baker, Alfred Deller, 
Manoug Parikian, Maria Lidka 


London Mozart Players, London Symphony Orchestra, 
Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus, York Musical Society 


Recitals: | musici di Roma, Amadeus Quartet, Pietro Scarpini, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Arda Mandikian, Susanna Slivko 


Apollo Society 


Pageant Play Festival Club 


For full programme write to: 
Festival Office, 1 Museum Street, York 























MONEY MATTERS 


Investing in a Building Society 


The PLANET, a 


Societies 


Association, 


founder member of the Building 
was one of the first Building 


Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
a quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 

The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 


1% 
2 





NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 


Write for details 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbu 


y 5q., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 


(Member of The Building Societies Association ) 


BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, 








ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTIIING 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 
Continue to offer 7$94 on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Batance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 








DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, WC2 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PART-TIME fully experienced lady secretary 
(shorthand - typing). First-class testimonials. 
Would prefer Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 9.30 to roughly 4 p.m.—Box 5849. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘EDUCATION IN AMERICA.’ Taik by 
William Weld on the American Embassy, at 
41 Grosvenor Square, W.1. March 15, 1960, 
at 8.30 p.m. Admission free. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES Exhibitions : Paint- 
ings by CLAUDE ROGERS, EARL HAIG; 
drawings by ANNE DUNN. Leicester Square, 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY, KEITH VAUGHAN 
-—Recent Paintings, Daily, 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
— March: 19.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
W.S, GALLERIES, 26 Conduit Sirect, W.1. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
and ENGRAVERS. Annua!i Exhibition, Feb. 
29 to Match 24, 10-5, Sat. 10-1. Admission 1s. 








MEETINGS 


HAS YOUR ORGANISATION appointed a 
delegate yet to the B.A.O.S.F. Annual Con- 
ference? Church House, S.W.1. Saturday, 26 
March, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. John Stonehouse on 
Africa, John Dugdale on the Boycott, and 
other speakers and resolutions. Observers 
welcome. Enquiries to Secretary, Transport 
fHouse, Smith Square, S.W.1. 


PERSON AL 


ART GALLERY. No promotic yn or hb anging : fees. 
Unknown paintecs accepted. Help any amateur 
you know who lacks confidence. Suggest writing 
to BCM/GALLERY, LONDON, W.C.1. 
CANCER PATIENT 6067. Poor Man (1) is 
nearly blind and severely incapacitated. His de- 
voted wife finds the financial strain an added 
burden. Grants are necded for extra nourish- 
ment and comforts, Can you piease help? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.—National Society 
ye Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1 











CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. Please state subject in which 
interested. Brochure Free.—Southern Corre- 
spondence College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet seni free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray" s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


FEW ONLY LEFT—seats_ for private O 
Tour. Details P. K. Milburn, 5 
York. a 

HYPNOSIS for nervous probiems.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., , 19 Wigmore Street, W.1. LAN 4245. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or cali 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1 DX. : 

PHILATELY. Attractive Approvais 
and Br. cols. one penny.—S. Lord, 177 
wood Broadway, N.W.2 


ympics 
Algarth Road, 


Pictorial 
Crickle- 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE WD AA ee, 
gook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Sent under plain cover with 
details of our Confidential Postal Ser- 
vice for all Family Planning requisites 
by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Piease send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Success’ 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel; AMBassador 4041 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Geneaiogicai 
Research, Terms moderate.—Box 5345. 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations, — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAY fair 6093. 


QU AKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Also Club. 
TRAVEL ABROAD? Picase ask for Guaran- 
tee that you are not served Horse Meat.— 
Box No. 5852. 

WRITERS NEEDED FOR TV. Television Writ- 
ing School provides the most. professional course 
of training. — Apply Dept. 177, 14 Sackville 
Street, W.1. 

YOUR PARSON or his “family ‘may fall ill at 
any time. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will receive them and care for them, 
out funds are urgently needed. Not State aided. 
Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, 





LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how. Acquire 
the professional touch—you can always make 
money by writing. Free advice and book from : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. Miscellaneous, including 
Art, French Books and Numismatics. List 19 
(441 items) _ W. Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, 
London, N.1 
BOOKS, | aia “Copies and others in fine con- 
dition purchased.—D. Levin, 38 Berners Street, 
W.1. MUSeum 4224. 
‘CLARE MARKET REVIEW,’ the topical and 
literary magazine. Spring issue contains world 
exclusives, ‘The White Man’s Future,’ by Tom 
Mboya, ‘Poland Today,’ by T. H. Barwin, plus 
other valuable articles as weil as short stories, 
poetry and book reviews. “CMR” on sale at all 
200d book shops now, price Is. : 
BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange “for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be scat to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, pius 
Is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order rare” “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Ficet_ Street, E.C.4. 
FOR YOUR cory ot 
send 2s. to C.M.R., 
W.C.2. 
LES MEILLEURS LIVRES 
Club. Full 
Street, W.1 
MICHELIN GUIDES, 
p.f.: Italie, 19s. p.f 
Posted on publication, 
Street, W.1 
POEMS REQUIRED for publication 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
WRITE FOR PROFTT., Send today for interest- 
ing free bookiet—The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to write 
what editors buy. Profit also from a free sub- 
scription to ‘THE WRITER.’ Send for inter- 
esting FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
(45th Edition), B.A. Schoo! of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 





‘Clare Market Review’ 
Houghton St., London, 
The French Book 
details free on request.—127 Regent 
1960. France, 23s. 6d. 
Ready before Easter. 
Hachetic, 127 Regent 


Arcadian 





THE SPECTATOR. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s, 6d. 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. — 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words. 6d. carbon.— 
Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. —Vera Norman, 
28 Victoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 





1,000. Carbon 
—E. R. 


EDUCATIONAL 
B.A.0.S.F. SUMMER SCHOOL at 
Webb House, Dorking, September 17-24. 
African speakers. Inclusive charge £7. Details 


and enquiries Secretary, Transport House, Smith 
Square, S.W.4. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-€xam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested te Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or cali 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Secre- 
taria! Training. Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees: 
Dip'omas. Also for Law, Professional Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Hali, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, espécialiy for 
university graduates and other students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies's, i158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 

RUSSIAN. Beginner's 18-Lesson Postal Course 
with individuai tutoria! hetp, £3.—-Write Dept. 
B.7, Wolseley Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


SCHOL ARSHIPS _ 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, 
WORCS. CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS are 
offered to boys of 8 or 9 who will join the school 
in September, 1960. Voice Trial at Tenbury 
on March 25, or in London on April 1. 
Details and prospectus from the Warden. 


Beatrice 





REST AURANTS 


NEW | CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT. . B 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tei.: 5231. 


EPICURE 





CHATEAU LA TOUR CANON, 1952 


Yes, a genuine 52, rare these days unless 
they cost the earth. 10/4 a bottle — 115/- 
per dozen for counter cash sales. Postal 
customers add 4/6 per dozen carriage 
LAYTONS (Good- oe four-reigns) 
WINE MERCHAN 
2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.i. WEL. 8808 











GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Whoilemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt thei¢e ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health and Fit- 
ness Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 
100% stone ground.at our water mili at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes: 6 ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 ib. bag, 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Hill Road, Chelmsford, Essex 





AGADIR 


Within hours of this dreadful tragedy 
generous folk were sending us gifts 
YOUR GIFT WILL BE ON ITS WAY IN A MATTER OF HOURS 


In your mercy please send a gift of money, large or small, to 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, Ealing, London, W.5 
EVERY PENNY GOES DIRECT WITHOUT DEDUCTION | 


Kindly cross your cheque or postal order * 





Agadir™ 


MARCH tft, 





1960 
WEST HAM ef of 
CORPORATION 2 /O 


MORTGAGES 3-10 YEARS 


Special terms for | loans of £5,000 or or over 


TREASURER, (0) 95, THE GROVE, LONDON. ES 











SARDINES, Finest Portuguese. Full 
Boneless. 44-0z. tins; 8 for 17s. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


matured, 
Post Paid, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, '85s., 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re. 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green. Grey: 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 to 46. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, Wo1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH ‘LINENS, Dam Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from ; 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegali Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST, Ali types of foot- 
wear repaired and refurbished by skilled crafts- 
men in seven days. Specialised department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive 
prices. Details of this exciusive valeting service 
from : COOMBES (Dept. P.13), P.O. Box 6, 
HARROGATE 


Post ts. 6d, 


ACCOMMODATION 


ACCOMMODATION for Students. Singie aad 
Double rooms. Meals and service. Newly decor. 
and furn, 4 gns.-S gns. Phone MAI 9046. 


MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
consult us. Separate flats, too, We appreciate 
intelligent people. - Share-a-Fiat Lid., (75 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 


HOTELS 


ROTHENEUF (St. Malo) Britany. HOTEL 
YVONNE. From 30s. Gune 25s.) Mod. Come. 
Sea Views. Sands. Il!us. leaflet. 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


FLAT, annexed, 
in border country. £7 
Hume Hall, By Keiso. 


slecp 8, al! conveniences, ¢.t., 
weekly.—Mrs. Harris, 
Roxburghshire 


HOL IDAYS AND TOU RS 


CRU ISING an unusuat and inex- 
pensive holiday—2- and 4-berth motor crutsers 
await you at Kidlington, Oxford. S.a.e. for 
illustrated brochure, or 2s. for 4-page bockiet to 
“Waterways Holidays,’ Dept. 6, Brisiot Road, 
Sherborne, Dorset 

LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, Farms, 
Hotels on and off the beaten track, 5s. posted 
—Victor Hilton (SP), Sundial House. Torquay 
ROME, ATHENS, DUBROVNIK, by 
bile leaving London 26th Avg., returning 
Sept. £37 (travel only).—Box 5862 

RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, receive 
a few guesis. Tel.: Rye 2207. 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


for evervone 


CAN: AL 


Dorme- 
25th 





— a magazine 
Winter 1960 


| 

QUARANTINE 

| SCHIZOPHRENIA 
HOW WE BREATHE 

| THE ‘CHESTY’ CHILD 

| TEENAGERS’ PROBLEMS 

| PSYCHOLOGICAL FIRST AID 

j 

2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 

TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 


TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
LONDON WC! 





16 Philpoy — 9 
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